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In October 1935 an article was published in this Review 
on family allowances in Belgium, France, and Italy1\—countries 
in which the system is of particular interest, owing not only to 
the very large scale on which it is applied but also to the aims 
envisaged. The Italian system described in that article applied 
to industrial workers and was instituted in connection with the 
application of the 40-hour week ; it was regulated by an agreement 
concluded in October 1934 between the Fascist Confederation of 
Industrial Employers and the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
Workers. Since that time, the scope of the movement has expanded 
considerably in Tialy; various reforms have been initiated, 
culminating with the Legislative Decree of 21 August 1936, 
which in certain respects introduced important changes into the 
existing practice. In particular, the system of family allowances 
has lost its contractual character, and is no longer connected 
with hours of work. In the following article, Mr. Bruno Biagi, 
President of the National Fascist Institute for Social Weljare, 
an organisation entrusted with the administration of family 
allowances, explains in detail the manner in which the idea has 
evolved, from the origin of the 1934 agreement down to the most 
recent developments arising out of the Legislative Decree of 1936. 
The author has taken special care to throw into relief the principles 
underlying the system, and the special ways in which it is applied, 
which he regards as characteristic. 


FTER an interesting preliminary trial under collective 

agreement between the trade associations of industrial 

employers and industrial workers, the system of family 
allowances is now regulated by law in Italy. 


1 Cf. Internationa. Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Oct. 1935: “ The 
Compulsory Payment of Family Allowances in Belgium, France, and Italy”, 
by Claire Horrner. 
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The principles on which the family allowance system is 
based in Italy differ substantially from those which have 
inspired similar measures in other countries. This difference 
is due mainly to the different conception of labour held under 
a liberal and a corporative régime. In a capitalist economy 
labour is regarded as an article of trade, and is therefore remu- 
nerated on the principle of equal pay for equal work. Under 
a corporative system, on the contrary, labour, far from being 
a form of merchandise, is defined as a “ social duty ”’, which 
the institutions responsible for its administration are seeking, 
in the words of Mussolini, to return into “a creative joy which 
should broaden and ennoble life”. This conception is based 
on ideals transcending the immediate and material needs for 
which the workers’ labour is offered and demanded. 

There is also another principle of corporative economy 
which cannot be disregarded in an account of the standards 
governing the application of the family allowance system in 
Italy : namely, that labour must be remunerated with due 
regard to the “ normal requirements of life ” (declaration XII 
of the Labour {Charter), which obviously differ profoundly 
according to the family circumstances of the worker. The 
individual is no longer considered from the abstract standpoint 
as an independent unit, but as a factor in the group in which 
he lives and works. The whole political and social activity 
of Fascism is based on the principle of solidarity — a solidarity 
which begins with the family group, spreads outward to the 
occupational group, and culminates in a national solidarity 
in which all the citizens engaged in production participate 
on the basis of a broad application of the principle of mutuality. 

This is the conception of labour, of the tie binding the worker 
to the group in which he lives, and of family, trade and national 
solidarity which governs the application of the Italian system 
of family allowances, a system which has not only an economic 
and social value, but, still more, a high moral significance. 

The effective application of the system of family allowances, 
and, above all, the possibility of its development, depends 
upon the existence of an environment dominated by respect 
for the family ; and this in turn demands the re-establishment 
of moral values. This has been achieved in Italy by Fascism, 
which, in the political as in the social field, represents a totali- 
tarian rehabilitation of moral values. Hence family allowances 
form part of a general policy for encouraging population and 
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protecting the family, a policy which they reinforce while 
themselves deriving powerful support from it. 

Finally, the revival of the historical significance of the nation, 
also brought about by Fascism, which regards the nation as 
“a mass of humanity which renews itself from generation to 
generation ’’, gives a characteristic and unmistakable stamp 
to the demographic policy of Italy and to its attemps to equalise 
family responsibilities. 


THe AGREEMENT OF 11 OcTOBER 1934 
Origin and Statistics 

As soon as the legal regulation of collective employment 
relations had began to function normally in Italy the problem 
arose of adjusting wages on the basis of demographic principles. 
A first effort in this direction was made in connection with 
the legal regulation of collective employment relations in the 
Biella wool trade. To the employers in this branch belongs 
the credit of having acceded to the urgent demand of the 
workers’ organisation (supported, by direction of the head of 
the Government, by the Minister of Corporations) by inserting 
in the collective agreement itself a clause setting up a trade 
fund for the payment of family allowances to the wool workers 
in the Biella district, financed by a contribution of one per cent. 
of wages borne by the employers alone. 

Very soon, however, it appeared advisable to go beyond 
this limited territorial and occupational scope and initiate a 
wider scheme covering all industrial workers. The decision 
to apply on a large scale in Italy the family allowance system 
which has had satisfactory results in other countries, especially 
France and Belgium, was made effective by an agreement of 
11 October 1934, under which the Confederations of industrial 
workers and industrial employers created a new equilibrium 
on the labour market by distributing the work available over 
a larger number of workers. The primary object of the National 
Family Allowances Fund for Industrial Workers, instituted 
under Article 2 of this agreement, was to improve the standard 
of living of those workers with large families to support whose 
weekly earnings had been reduced as a result of the reduction 
in hours of work allowed by the agreement, by supplementing 
their wages in other ways. This institution, set up by the 
common consent of workers and employers, contained the germ 
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of a social welfare measure transcending the immediate needs 
of the hour. 

Italy’s attempts to obtain international recognition and 
application of the principle of a forty-hour working week ! 
have always been directed to the definite objective of providing 
a remedy for unemployment which, while reducing hours of 
work, would not simultaneously lower the standard of living 
of the individual workers. This, however, could only be achieved 
through joint and simultaneous action by all the principal 
countries so that their costs of production would be raised 
simultaneously in an equal measure, thus avoiding the possi- 
bility of unequal competition on export markets. 

The opposition of employers and also of some Government 
representatives to this project, which was firmly supported 
by the Italian Delegations, led Italy to seek a solution of the 
problem on the national plane. As a result, the industrial 
sector of production, subsequently followed by other branches, 
concluded the collective agreement of 11 October, already 
mentioned, under which hours of work were reduced to forty 
in the week, overtime was abolished, and the principle of the 
substitution of men for women workers and of adults for 
children was laid down. 

It would, however, have been impossible within the national 
field alone to maintain weekly earnings at their former level 
without substantially increasing labour costs, and consequently 
total costs of production, and thus ultimately reducing Italian 
exports to such an extent as to cancel or even outweigh the 
good effects of the agreement to reduce hours of work. 

Thus, it was the reduction of weekly hours of work and the 
consequent lowering of weekly earnings which gave rise to 
the obligation to institute a family allowance fund, financed 
by joint contributions from employers and workers, for the 
purpose of adjusting the workers’ wages to their family cir- 
cumstances. The scheme was originally instituted for industrial 
workers who, according to the returns of their trade associa- 


1 It will be recalled that Mr. de Michelis, Italian Government representative 
on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, sponsored on behalf 
of the Italian Government the attempts to arrive at an international Convention 
reducing hours of work. On 25 July 1932 Mr. de Michelis submitted to the Chairman 
of the Governing Body the proposal that a special Session of the Conference should 
be convened in the following autumn under Article 389 of the Treaty, with a view 
to making proposals for the immediate reduction of hours of work. The Extra- 
ordinary Session of the Governing Body was held on 21-22 September 1932. As will 
be remembered, the practical results of this initiative were limited owing to the 
absence of any effective spirit of co-operation between the representatives of 
Governments, employers’ associations and workers’ organisations. 
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tions, excluding handicraftsmen and deducting salaried em- 
ployees, amounted in round figures to some 2,250,000. 

This figure includes unmarried men, who according to the 
returns of the 1931 census constituted 37 per cent. of the total 
adult population over fourteen years of age ; so that, deducting 
this percentage from the total number of workers, the married 
workers may be estimated at some 1,422,000. In estimating 
the numerical composition of families, the organisations con- 
cerned distributed these married workers among the various 
family groups in the same proportions as the working-class 
families were shown to be distributed under the 1931 census, 
excluding of course families consisting of a single person. The 
number of children in each family group was estimated by 
applying to each group the percentage of the number of mem- 
bers under fourteen years of age returned by the census. 

The figures obtained by this method are as follows : 


5 Number of Number of members 
Family group wae members under under 14 years 
14 years of age of age per family 


2 members 241,740 7,252 0.03 
323,647 200,661 0.62 
305,161 378,399 1.24 
219,699 399,852 1.82 
146,324 345,825 2.36 
86,457 249,861 2.89 
48,490 164,381 3.39 
25,312 98,211 3.88 
10 or more members 21,614 100,937 4.67 


These figures are of course only rough estimates. Taking 
into account the fact that the reduction of hours from 48 to 
40 in the week affected between 40 and 60 per cent. of the 
workers, it may be estimated that when the Family Allowance 
Fund for Industrial Workers was set up the workers qualified 
to receive its benefits probably numbered between 360,000 
and 540,000, and the number of dependent children between 
500,000 and 740,000. 

The following three tables show the composition of industrial 
workers’ families more fully. The data are taken from a statis- 
tical enquiry carried out by the Family Allowances Fund in 
collaboration with the two Confederations concerned. ! 


_ + Cf. Guido Mikexi : “ La composizione familiare degli addetti all’ industria ”, 
in Le Assicurazioni Sociali, July-August 1935, pp. 655 et seq. 
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COMPOSITION OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS’ FAMILIES 
Men Women Men and women 
Province Total Average Total Average Total Average 
number number b b b number 
of children | per worker | of children | per worker; of children | per worker 

Piedmont 120,993 0.61 12,606 0.10 133,599 0.42 
Liguria 51,570 0.63 1,320 0.09 52,890 0.55 
Lombardy 277,780 0.74 26,178 0.09 304,048 0.46 
Venezia Tridentina 10,491 0.90 275 0.10 10,766 0.75 
Veneto 110,896 1.14 11,414 0.18 122,310 0.76 
Venezia Giulia 19,881 0.91 1,093 0.16 20,974 0.73 
Emilia 53,020 0.82 4,119 0.20 57,139 0.67 
Tuscany 80,691 0.80 5,282 0.17 85,973 0.65 
Marches 16,677 1.01 994 0.19 17,671 0.81 
Umbria 12,784 1.04 454 0.13 13,238 0.83 
Latium 49,787 1.18 1,184 0.16 50,971 1.02 
Abruzzi 13,135 1.37 158 0.20 13,293 1.28 
Campania 65,232 1.32 2,429 0.19 67,661 1.08 
Apulia 34,415 1.38 94 0.09 34,509 1.33 
Lucania 3,408 1.37 10 0.50 3,418 1.36 
Calabria 17,527 1.47 296 0.37 17,823 1.40 
Sicily 53,833 1.27 470 0.26 54,303 1.23 
Sardinia 23,394 1.32 347 0.38 23,741 1.27 

Total 1,015,604 0.86 68,723 0.12 1,084,327 0.62 


The following table gives the same data 


for the different 


ZONES : 

Men Women Men and women 

Zone Total Average Total Average Total Average 

b t k b b number 

of children | per worker | of children | per worker | of children | per worker 

Northern Zone 644,721 0.76 57,005 0.11 701,726 0.52 
Central Zone 159,939 0.93 7,914 0.17 167,853 0.79 
Southern Zone 210,944 1.33 3,804 0.21 214,748 1.21 


From these totals it is also possible to calculate the average 
number of children for every worker with dependent children 
under fourteen years of age; here again the figures proceed 
in ascending order of magnitude. 
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Zone Men Women Men and Women | 

Northern Zone 2.03 1.65 1.99 
Central Zone 2.12 1.77 2.10 
Southern Zone 2.81 2.17 2.80 
Whole Kingdom 2.17 1.69 2.13 


Characteristics of the System 


What, then, are the characteristics of the system of family 
allowances introduced unuer the collective agreement of 11 
October 1934 ? 

As regards scope, the system was defined as covering all 
the occupational groups legally organised, through the inter- 
mediate organisations, in the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
Workers and the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. 

Except for a few disputed cases, which gave rise to useful 
work of definition during the early period of the operation 
of the Fund, this criterion of membership of specified occu- 
pational groups enabled the scope of the measure to be imme- 
diately defined, in spite of its wide field of application. Indeed, 
it may be said that — thanks to the legal force with which 
collective agreements are invested under Italian law — it 
was possible in Italy merely by inserting a clause in a collective 
agreement to endow one of the largest of occupational groups 
with a social institution which elsewhere has been introduced 
piecemeal, that is to say successively for various small groups 
of workers and over restricted areas. This is another illustra- 
tion of the advantages attaching to efficient legislation concern- 
ing trade associations, based on the recognition of the authori- 
tative trade association as the sole representative of the category 
concerned, and on the binding force of the collective agreements 
concluded by the association for the whole category. 

As regards benefits, the agreement specified that the purpose 
of the Family Allowance Fund was to grant to industrial 
workers working not more than 40 hours a week and having 
dependent children under fourteen years of age special family 
allowances at rates to be fixed by the managing committee 
of the Fund itself. 

Thus the principle adopted was that of the grant of allowances 


| 
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upon fulfilment of a definite condition, namely, the working 
of less than a specified number of hours per week. A further 
condition implied by the provision concerning the minimum 
age for admission to employment, was that the dependent 
children must be under fourteen years of age. 

As regards contributions, apart from any other possible 
resources, the income of the Fund was to be derived from: 
1 (a) a contribution from all industrial workers amounting to 
1 per cent. of gross earnings for a working week of not more 
than 40 hours or for an average of not more than 40 hours 
weekly over a period of several weeks, to be fixed by the agree- 
ments concluded under the inter-Confederal agreement ; (b) a 
contribution at the same rate from the employers; 2 (a) a 
contribution from workers working more than 40 hours a week 
at the rate of 5 per cent. of the wages drawn for the hours 
worked in excess of the above limits, including those in excess 
of normal hours ; (b) a contribution at the same rate from the 
employers. Special rules were also laid down for assessing 
contributions in the case of piecework and discontinuous 
jobs. 

One of the most interesting features of the 1934 agreement 
was the system introduced for the collection of contributions 
and payment of allowances. These duties were assigned to 
the employers, who were required to carry them out by paying, 
on every pay-day, allowances at the prescribed rate to the 
workers qualified to receive them, and entering in. the pay- 
book or on the equivalent papers of each worker the amount 
of the contribution deducted and of the allowance paid. Both 
the workers’ and employers’ contributions were levied on the 
basis of the wages earned and the hours worked, as shown by 
the pay-book or equivalent papers. 

The allowances were therefore paid by the employer him- 
self, who, within five days of such payment, had to submit 
to the provincial branch of the National Fascist Institute for 
Social Welfare (the administrative body for the Family Allow- 
ance Fund for Industrial Workers) an account of the contri- 
butions due and of the number and amount of the allowances 
paid during the period concerned. 

If the contributions exceeded the allowances granted, the 
employer had to pay the balance into the Fund’s account 
with the National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare within 
the same time limit. If, on the contrary, the amount paid 
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out in allowances was larger than that of the contributions 
due, the Institute had to reimburse the difference to the em- 
ployers on behalf of the Fund within five days of the payment 
of the allowances. 

The collective agreement of 1934 laid down the rules for 
the management of the Family Allowance Fund, which was 
entrusted to a Board composed as follows : a chairman appointed 
by agreement between the two Confederations of Industry, 
or, failing such agreement, by the Minister of Corporations ; 
one representative of the Executive of the National Fascist 
Party ; three representatives of the Fascist Confederation of 
Industrial Employers; three representatives of the Fascist 
Confederation of Industrial Workers ; the Director-General of 
Labour and of the Corporations Department of the Ministry 
of Corporations; and the Director-General of the National 
Fascist Institute for Social Welfare. 

This Board was entrusted with full powers for the manage- 
ment of the fund, including in particular the following duties : 
fixing the rate of allowances, deciding appeals concerning 
allowances and contributions, passing the annual balance 
sheets, deciding as to the utilisation of funds and reserves. There 
is a final appeal to the Minister of Corporations against the 
Committee’s decisions as to claims concerning contributions 
and benefits. 

The administrative services connected with the fund were 
entrusted to the central and local organs of the National 
Fascist Institute for Social Welfare. Provincial supervisory 
committees for family allowances were set up at the provincial 
headquarters of this Institute for the purpose of supervising 
the payment of contributions and the grant of allowances, 
receiving appeals concerning contributions and allowances and 
expressing their own view upon them, and maintaining contact 
with the trade associations and their organs. The provincial 
committees consisted of the Director of the provincial branch 
of the National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare as chairman : 
one representative of the Provincial Federation of Fascist 
Shock Brigades ; one representative of the competent regional 
branch of the Corporative Inspection Service ; one represen- 
tative of the provincial Federation of Industrial Employers ; 
and one representative of the provincial Federation of Industrial 
Workers. 

The duties defined under Sections 184 et seg. of the Com- 
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mercial Code were entrusted, under the supervision of the 
Fund, to a Board consisting of one representative each of the 
Ministry of Corporations, the Fascist Confederation of Indus- 
trial Employers. and the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
Workers. The Fund was also required to submit its final 
balance sheet each year to the Minister of Corporations for 
approval, together with a report on the activities of the Fund, 
containing all appropriate statistical data. Two other note- 
worthy clauses also call for mention: the first provided that 
the Fund might, if necessary, adopt other measures to assist 
workers with dependent families and promote the increase of 
the national birth rate, while the other laid down that the 
Board might adopt any other system of collecting contribu- 
tions and paying allowances which it might regard as more 
convenient, subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Corporations. 


Operation of the System 


This account of the basic provisions of the collective agree- 
ment of 1934 suggests certain considerations of a general 
order. 

Like other family allowance schemes based on the principle 
of equalisation, the Italian scheme aimed at the outset at 
adjusting the workers’ wages to their family responsibilities, 
without however entirely disregarding the principle that 
remuneration should correspond to the work done, and without | 
creating inequalities as between employers according to the 
proportion of their workers with family responsibilities. 

In Italy equalisation is at present effected on an occupa- 
tional basis over the whole country, that is to say the costs 
of the scheme are equalised over a vast occupational category, 
in contrast to the systems adopted in some other countries, 
where equalisation is effected on the basis of a smaller occu- 
pational field or geographical area, or even of a smaller category 
employed in a limited area. 

The National Family Allowance Fund for Industrial Workers 
functioned through the organs of the National Fascist Institute 
for Social Welfare, which is the body responsible for the admin- 
istration of all compulsory social insurance schemes except 
that for insurance against industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases. Thanks to the utilisation of this comprehensive 
existing administrative organisation, both central and _ local, 
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the administrative expenses of the new social scheme were 
reduced to a minimum. 

Anyone who has closely studied the operations of the family 
allowance schemes introduced in other countries will appreciate 
the importance of this saving in administrative expenses. It 
must be pointed out, however, that the Italian system of 
administration presupposes a trade organisation based on the 
legal principle of trade associations which are public bodies, 
and the sole representatives of the category concerned, since 
it is only on the basis of this principle, and of the consequent 
connection between the organisation of the State and trade 
organisation, that suitable central and local organs can be set 
up enabling the trade associations to exercise direct supervision 
over the various social welfare schemes, in particular the family 
allowance scheme, and steadily to improve their application. 
The legitimate claim of the trade associations to participate 
in the administration of the family allowance scheme, a claim 
which has been only partly met in other countries with the 
consequence that difficulties have arisen in developing the 
schemes concerned, has received legal recognition in Italy. 
It may even be said that it was the collaboration between 
the trade associations of employers and workers in industry 
during the early stages of the application of the family allowance 
scheme in Italy that made possible the objective study of the 
most valuable features and the collection of the most precise 
| data, with a view to the introduction of a statutory scheme. 
: The early period of the application of the family allowance 
system under collective agreement was, in fact, of particular 
interest for the subsequent development and perfecting of the 
system. 

In pursuance of the collective agreement of 2 October 1934, 
the two Confederations concerned laid down the rules governing 
family allowances on 1 December of that year. The collection 
of contributions began in the same month, and the payment 
of allowances in the following January. 

Under the powers conferred on it by the rules, the Managing 
Committee fixed the rate of the weekly allowance at 4 lire 
for every dependent child, the allowance being at first restricted 
to all children under fourteen years of age after the first. In 
the course of time this limitation proved to be too restrictive. 
In the light of the experience of the first months, and on the 
basis of prudential estimates, the Board came to the conclusion 
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that it would be possible to grant family allowances to all 
children under fourteen years of age, including the first, without 
unduly straining the Fund’s resources. As a result of this 
decision, a further 186,000 workers who had originally been 
excluded from the scheme became eligible for its benefits. 

The experience of the first period of the Fund’s operation 
brought out an interesting feature, which was thrown into 
special relief by the economic situation of Italy during the 
Ethiopian campaign and the economic blockade. 

It came to the notice both of the Central Board and of the 
local committees that very often, in one and the same firm, 
some categories of workers were obliged to work more than 
40 hours a week, and sometimes even more than 48 hours, 
while others had a working week of less than 40 hours. This 
circumstance, which led to the exclusion from the family 
allowance scheme of a larger number of workers than had 
originally been estimated, was reflected in the financial position 
of the Fund in the form of a slow but steady increase in reserves, MI 
an increase which persisted even after the Board had decided . 
on 1 July 1935 that allowances should be granted on behalf 
of the first child instead of from the second onwards. 

Another feature, which had indeed been foreseen when 
the Fund was originally set up, was brought out very clearly 
by the practical experience gained in operating the scheme, 
namely, a certain difference in the financial results as between 
the different parts of the country, due to the difference in 
their birth rates, as a result of which there was constantly a 
credit balance in some zones and not in others. 

Besides deciding to make a thorough investigation of the 
question with a view to submitting appropriate proposals 
to the Minister of Corporations, the Board proceeded without 
delay to issue provisional rules providing for a fairer redistri- 
bution of the surpluses resulting from the circumstances men- 
tioned above, in harmony with the national population policy. 

Accordingly, in April 1936 the Board decided to allot, for the ' 
second quarter of the year, a specified sum for distribution | 
between the various provinces of the Kingdom in proportion 
to the balance of contributions due over the allowances paid; 
and instructed the local supervisory committees to distribute 
this sum to workers with dependent children in accordance 
with the demographic principles on which the scheme was 
based. The Managing Committee also alloted a further sum 
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for distribution between the provinces whose accounts had 
for demographic reasons shown a deficit because the allowances 
paid exceeded the contributions received, specifying that this 
sum too should be distributed among working-class families 
with dependent children according to demographic principles. 
During the first year of the National Family Allowance 
Fund’s operation — that is to say in 1935 — the family allow- 
ances paid amounted to a total of 163,896,192 lire, while the 
contributions collected amounted to 197,900,960.67 lire. During 
the same period, 650,750 workers benefited under the scheme, 
while the total excess of contributions over allowances was 
76,934,614.29, and that of allowances paid over contributions 
42,929,845.62 lire. 
The final figures for contributions, allowances, and the 
number of beneficiaries during 1936 are not yet available. 
The current accounts indicate, however, that at 31 December 
1936 the excess of contributions over allowances paid amounted 
4 to some 126,364,163.09 lire, while that of allowances paid 
' over contributions was about 111,324,230.08 lire, giving a 
final credit balance of 15,039,960.01 lire. 


EXPANSION OF SCOPE AND PROJECTED REFORMS 


This account of the origins of the scheme and of the early 
period of its operation throws into relief the prudential prin- 
ciples on which it was based. It must not be forgotten that 
what was sought in Italy was to apply the system of family 
allowances at one stroke to the whole of a large category of 
workers, and that the general administrative machinery was 
therefore faced with a huge task of management. In other 
countries, on the contrary, even in those in which the system 
of family allowances is widely applied to-day, it was gradually 
established over a long period of time on the basis of progres- 
sively acquired experience. At first introduced sporadically 
f and entirely on the employers’ initiative in a few isolated 
firms, the system was subsequently extended over a wider 

territorial and occupational field; but even when it became 
quite general its administration still remained in the hands 
of bodies of limited scope. 

In Italy, just the opposite was the case, and this demanded 
the greatest possible prudence in the application of the scheme. 
Hence at the outset it was considered wiser to confine the pay- 
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ment of allowances to male family breadwinners with at least 
two children. Subsequently it proved possible, and was clearly 
desirable, to award allowances to women who were family 
breadwinners also, while a further decisive step forward was 
taken with the grant of the allowance to family breadwinners 
with only one dependent child under 14 years of age. Even 
the scope of the scheme, that is to say, the question of admitting 
to the payment of contributions and award of allowances 
categories of workers whose right to be covered by the collective 
agreement was in dispute (however perfect a trade organisa- 
tion may be, cases are bound to arise of categories which are 
difficult to classify) was gradually extended, thanks to the 
steady activity of the Board of Management with the cordial 
collaboration of the two Confederations of industry. 

While the new institution was thus acquiring its first and 
most valuable experience, the principle of family allowances, 
the conditions under which this principle had been applied 
in Italy and the activity of the Family Allowance Fund for 
Industrial Workers were being actively and enthusiastically 
studied by the trade associations, by the competent authorities 
in the Ministry of Corporations, and by students of social 
questions. 

These enquiries gave rise to a useful exchange of ideas, 
and by a thorough exploration of the relevant problems provided 
the basis for the recent statutory system. 

The following are the principal questions on which these 
various studies and proposals bore : (1) possibility of extending 
the scope of the family allowance scheme within the category 
for which it had been introduced ; (2) possibility of extending 
the scheme to cover further categories of workers ; (3) desira- 
bility of amending the system of collecting contributions and 
paying allowances. 

As regards the first point, it was proposed that allowances 
should be paid to all industrial workers without distinction, 
disregarding the clause of the collective agreement of 1934, 
which provided that family allowances should not be paid 
to workers working more than a 40-hour week. In support 
of this suggestion, it was rightly pointed out that as a result 
of its recent renewal the collective agreement for the reduction 
of hours of work had lost its provisional character and the 
reduction of hours itself, although still applied under collective 
agreement, had become a permanent feature of the organisa- 
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tion of Italian production.! Further, it was also argued, with 
perfect justice, that it was not fair to withhold the allowance 
from workers who for technical reasons or owing to the special 
needs of the national economy were obliged to exceed, in some 
cases only by a few hours, the maximum weekly hours set as 
the limit for the grant of the allowance. 

On the occasion of a meeting of the leaders of industrial 
workers’ organisations held at the end of January 1935, the 
question of the desirability of granting family allowances 
without regard to the length of the working week was definitely 
raised and met with general approval. Officials of trade asso- 
ciations and students of social questions showed the liveliest 
interest in this first step towards the improvement of the family 
allowance scheme. Attention was called in particular to the 
unfairness of the existing system to those classes of workers 
employed in industries involving continuous processes (e.g., 
the iron and steel industry), in industries with special arrange- 
ments of hours of work (printing), or in those in which hours 
of work are regulated by special statutory provisions (railway 
and tramway services). 

The Managing Committee of the Family Allowance Fund for 
Industrial Workers had itself first called attention to the short- 
comings of the system in force, resulting from the connection 
established between the award of allowances and the number 
of hours worked. This obliged the Fund and, on its behalf, 
the Institute for Social Welfare to investigate with a strictness 
necessitated by the interests of efficient management how 
many workers had exceeded the 40-hour week, even if by 
only a few hours, in order to exclude them from the benefit 
of the allowance. 

At its meeting of 27 May 1936, the Board of Management 
of the Fund considered the possibility of extending the scope 
of the scheme to all industrial workers with dependent children 
making the right to benefit independent of the number of hours 
worked. Following this discussion, a sub-committee set up 
for the purpose in the Ministry of Corporations, as well as the 
Board itself, began to study the question with a view to furnish- 
ing the Ministry of Corporations with the necessary material 
for the drafting of a legislative measure, which was in fact 


1 At its sitting of 12 December 1936, the Council of Ministers, on the proposal 
of the Minister of Corporations, adopted a draft Legislative Decree providing for the 
reduction of hours of work to 40 in the week. 
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published in August 1936, after being announced at a meeting 
of the National Council of the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
Workers in July 1936. 

The second of the problems with which the officials of 
trade associations and students of social questions had dealt, 
i.e., the possibility of extending the scheme to other categories 
of workers, was also the object of a number of studies and 
proposals. 

At a meeting of the National Council of the Fascist Con- 
federation of Commercial Workers in 1936, one of the resolutions 
adopted referred to the possibility of introducing a family 
allowance scheme for this category of workers. 

In the following May a meeting of the National Council 
of the Fascist Confederation of Workers in Credit and Insurance 
Undertakings concluded its proceedings by adopting a resolu- 
tion recommending that the schemes provided under collective 
agreements or otherwise in operation in favour of workers R 
with family responsibilities should be replaced, consolidated ¥ 
and completed by the creation of a Family Allowance Fund y 
for credit and insurance workers, under the joint management 
of employers and workers and financed by contributions payable 
by the employers in proportion to the number of workers 
employed ; that the employers’ contributions should be sup- 
plemented by contributions from unmarried workers, chiefly 
in order to allow of the granting of special marriage bonuses 
and birth bonuses ; and that detailed rules for the administra- 
tion of the scheme, the payment of contributions and the 
award of allowances should be laid down by a collective agree- 
ment to be concluded between the two confederations concerned. 

A meeting of the leaders of the associations for workers ; 
in credit and insurance institutions and tax collectors’ offices ’ 
held soon after considered the above resolution concerning : 
family allowances, and discussed the possibility of dealing 
systematically under collective agreements with this matter, ‘ 
the importance of which from the standpoint of national social M 
and demographic policy was clearly evident. 

As regards the third problem raised during the early stages 
of the application of the family allowance scheme — that is, 
the problem of administration and management — there was 
general agreement as to the desirability of placing the duties 
of administration and management in the hands of the National 
Fascist Institute for Social Welfare, which, thanks to its com- 
prehensive central and local machinery and to the kindred 
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nature of its duties, would enable the scheme to be applied 
immediately, thus avoiding both delay and the extra initiative 
and administrative expenses which would have been involved 
by the creation and operation of special machinery. It was 
also agreed that in the event of the scheme being extended 
to cover further categories of workers, the National Institute 
for Social Welfare would be the appropriate body for its admi- 
nistration and management, for the same reasons as had 
dictated its utilisation for the management of the Family 
Allowance Fund for Industrial Workers. 

Other interesting proposals made were that the scale of 
. allowances should be progressive, that is to say, that the allow- 
4 ance should increase at a rate more than proportionate to the 
number of dependent children; that the allowance should 
also be paid, with all appropriate safeguards and necessary 
restrictions, to unemployed workers ; that the scheme should 
be extended to cover members of producers’ co-operative 
societies ; and that the joint contribution should be increased 
in the event of any amendment of the scheme making the grant 
of the allowance independent of the number of hours worked. 


~ 


Tue LEGISLATIVE DECREE oF 21 AUGUST 1936 


The reform introduced by the Legislative Decree of 21 
August 1986, No. 1632, marks a new and interesting stage 
in the development of the notion of wages in the Fascist State. 
In virtue of this measure, the compulsory grant of family 
4 allowances to workers becomes a definite and permanent 
, feature of Italian social legislation. 

{ The reform is based on three fundamental principles : 
(1) removal of the family allowances scheme from the orbit 
of the collective agreement, and at the same time severance 
of its connection with the reduction of weekly hours of work ; 
f (2) provision for a State contribution to the expenses of the 
d scheme ; (3) provision for the eventual extension of the measure, 
with the necessary adjustments, to other categories of workers. 

Besides these three fundamental features of the reform, 
a fourth also calls for immediate mention. The legal regulation 
of the family allowance system has now been assimilated to 
that governing social welfare institutions, as perfected by a 
recent enactment.! The family allowance scheme accordingly 
now enjoys all the facilities of procedure, advantages, privileges, 


* Royal Decree of 4 October 1935, No. 1826. 
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tax exemptions and benefits which have been granted to social 
welfare institutions as the outcome of long experience and 
steady improvement. 

As a result of the recent amendments, the family allowance 
scheme now covers all workers employed in undertakings 
represented by the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Em- 
ployers. In thus defining the scope of the scheme, the legislature 
has sought to introduce a criterion which is practicable in Italy 
since, as already stated, the Fascist legislation governing trade 
association is based on the principle of the association as a 
body governed by public law and the sole representative of the 
category for which it was founded. As the Fascist Confedera- 
tion of Industrial Employers is the legitimate representative 
of all industrial employers so far as trade organisation is con- 
cerned, the scope of the measure is defined with perfect clarity. 

The funds for the payment of family allowances are to be 
derived from contributions borne by employers and workers, 
supplemented by a subsidy from the State. The contribution 
is assessed in proportion to the gross earnings of each worker; 
the rate is 3.5 per cent. of earnings, borne as to 1 per cent. 
by the worker and as to 2.5 per cent. by the employer. The 
State contribution takes the form of quarterly reimbursements 
to the management of the fund at the rate of 0.50 lira for every 
allowance paid. 

Subject to the possible extension of the scheme as provided 
for by the Decree, allowances are payable to all workers who 
are family breadwinners employed in firms represented by the 
Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. Such workers ; 
are entitled to a weekly allowance of 4 lire for every dependent 
child under 14 years of age. : 

The Legislative Decree of August 1986 makes the National 
Fascist Institute for Social Welfare responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the scheme through its central and local organs. 

A special committee on family allowances has, however, been 
set up at the headquarters of the National Fascist Institute 
for Social Welfare, composed as follows: (1) the president of 
the National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare; (2) the 
representatives of the Ministry of Corporations and the Ministry 
of Finance on the Governing Body of the Institute and one 
representative of the National Fascist Party ; (3) one of the 
representatives of the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
Employers and of the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
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Workers on the Governing Body, appointed by the Governing 

Body itself ; (4) one representative of each of these Confedera- 

tions appointed by the respective Confederations ; (5) the Direc- 

tor-General of Labour and Corporations of the Ministry of 

Corporations ; (6) the competent Chief of Division in the General 

Directorate of Labour and Corporations; (7) the Director- 

General of the National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare. 
The duties of this committee are as follows: (1) to make 

recommendations in regard to the general questions concerning 

family allowances and any other measures to increase the nation- 

al population ; (2) to give its views on any questions which 

may arise in applying the rules governing family allowances ; 

(3) to make recommendations concerning the collection of 

contributions and the payment of allowances ; (4) to pass the 

annual balance sheets ; (5) to decide appeals concerning contri- 

butions and allowances. . 
As regards the possibility of extending the scheme to 

other categories of workers, it is interesting to note that the 

Legislative Decree of 21 August 1936, No. 1632, provides 

that the scheme may be extended by Royal Decree on the 

proposal of the Ministry of Corporations in agreement with 

the Ministers of Justice and Finance. 

: The new system applies as from 5 October 1936. Pending 

the issue of the administrative regulations under the new 

Decree, however, the provisions of the collective agreement 

of 1 December 1934 establishing the rules for the application 


i of the family allowance scheme remain in force — that is to 
| say, as regards the collection of contributions and the grant 
of allowances ; the provisions of the Legislative Decree in regard 


/ to all other questions having come into force immediately. 
The collection of contributions and the payment of allow- 
ances are therefore still left in the hands of the employers, 
who are required to use special counterfoil forms for the purpose. 
The employer enters the necessary particulars of the contri- 
butions due and allowances paid on these forms ; and within 
the five days following each pay-day he forwards the forms 
to the competent provincial branch of the National Institute 
for Social Welfare, himself retaining the counterfoils. The 
forms show the amount of the contributions due, the amount 
of the allowances paid, the employer’s credit or debit balance 
(according to whether the contributions amounted to more 
than the allowances or vice versa), and the particulars of the 
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post office account into which the employer has made the pay- 
ment on behalf of the National Institute for Social Welfare, 
or of the post office through which he wishes to be reimbursed 
by the Institute. 

The formalities with which the employer has to comply 
for the payment of the allowances are as simple as possible. 
He must first obtain a certificate of the worker’s family cir- 
cumstances from the worker himself and transmit it to the 
competent branch of the National Institute for Social Welfare. 
On every pay-day the employer must then deduct the contri- 4 
bution due from the wages of all the workers liable and pay ; 
the allowances to all those entitled to them. He then fills 
in the special form and forwards it to the National Institute 
for Social Welfare. Should the total amount represented by 
the contributions exceed that of the allowances paid, the 
employer pays the balance into the post office account of the 
National Institute for Social Welfare. The forms and counter- 
foils are issued in booklets containing sufficient for one quarter, 
instructions to the employer as to how to comply with the 
necessary formalities being printed on the cover. 

The competent branch of the National Institute for Social 
Welfare checks the returns and compares them with the family 
certificates in order to ascertain whether each firm has paid 
all the allowances due, i.e., it has to see whether the figures 
for family breadwinners and for dependent children under 
14 years of age, shown by the returns concerning the allow- 
ances, agree with the data given on the family certificates. 

Taking into account the occupational groups covered by 
the Legislative Decree of 21 August 1936, the number of indus- 
trial workers covered by the family allowance scheme may 
be estimated at about 24% million. Of these about 800,000 are 
family breadwinners with a total of about 1,700,000 dependent 
children under 14 years of age. The cost of the scheme as at 
present applied is probably in the neighbourhood of 344 million 
lire, of which 215 million are contributed by the employers, 
86 million by the workers and 43 million by the State. 


APPLICATION OF THE FAMILY ALLOWANCE SCHEME 
To COMMERCIAL WoRKERS 


A collective agreement concluded on 21 December 1936 
between the Fascist Confederation of Commercial Employers 
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and the Fascist Confederation of Commercial Workers to 
extend the family allowance system to the 350,000 workers 
engaged in commercial employment came into force on 
1 January 1937. This agreement gives effect to a clause in 
another agreement concluded between the same Confederations 
on 22 August 1936. 

Generally speaking, the scheme for the award of family 

allowances to commercial workers follows the same lines as 
the statutory scheme applying to industrial workers. 
2 A National Family Allowance Fund for Commercial Workers 
j was set up, with headquarters in Rome, attached to the National 
Fascist Institute for Social Welfare, for the purpose of providing 
family allowances for commercial workers with dependent 
children. 

The Fund is managed by a committee composed as follows 
(1) the President of the National Fascist Institute for Social 
Welfare, as chairman of the Committee ; (2) one representative 
of the National Fascist Party ; (3) 7 representatives of the 
employers’ and of the workers’ associations; of these, one 
is to be the chairman of the National Sickness Fund for Com- 
mercial Workers, three are to be representatives of the Fascist 
Confederation of Commerce (one being chosen by the National 
Fascist Co-operative Institute), and the remaining three repre- 
sentatives of the Fascist Confederation of Commercial Workers ; 
(4) the Director-General of Labour and Corporations of the 
Ministry of Corporations ; (5) the competent Chief of Division 
in the General Directorate of Labour and Corporations ; (6) the 
Director-General of the National Fascist Institute for Social 
Welfare. 

The Committee is endowed with full powers to manage 
the Fund, its duties being in particular : (1) to discuss questions 
arising out of the application of the provisions of the collective 
agreement ; (2) to fix the rules and dates for the collection 
of contributions and payment of allowances ; (3) in the case 
of workers employed for less than a month, to fix the minimum 
period of employment with a firm involving liability for the 
payment of contributions and the right to benefit; (4) to 
approve the final annual balance sheet ; (5) to decide appeals 
concerning contributions and allowances. 

A Board of Auditors, consisting of one representative of 
the Ministry of Corporations, one representative of the Fascist 
Confederation of Commerce and one representative of the 
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Fascist Confederation of Commercial Workers, is responsible 
for the duties specified under sections 184 et seg. of the Com- 
mercial Code. 

The National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare enjoys 
the collaboration of the National Sickness Fund for Commer- 
cial Workers, which undertakes on‘ its behalf all necessary 
verifications and administrative and bookkeeping formalities 
relating to the collection of contributions and the payment of 
benefits. 

The employers’ contributions are fixed at the rate of 2.5 f 
per cent. and the workers’ contributions at 1 per cent. of 
average monthly earnings. The allowances are at the rate 
of 20 or 25 lire monthly, according as the workers’ monthly 
earnings are more or less than 600 lire for every dependent 
child under 15 years of age. 

The allowances are paid to the family breadwinner, who 
is defined as the father ; the mother, if she is a widow or legally 
separated from her husband and has dependent children ; or 
if her husband is permanently disabled, if she is unmarried 
and has illegitimate children not recognised by the father, 
or is generally known to have been deserted by her husband ; 
or if the husband is involuntarily unemployed and not entitled 
to statutory unemployment relief, or is serving with the colours, 
whether voluntarily or under conscription, or is being held 
for trial or serving a penal sentence. If the worker absents 
himself or herself from work owing to sickness, accident or i 
childbirth, the contributions and allowances are due for as : 
long as the contract of employment continues. In the case 
of a worker called to the colours, contributions and allowances 
are due for the whole of the period for which his wages are 
payable, either by law or under the collective agreement. 

The employers are responsible for the payment of contri- 
butions, both their own share and that of the workers. They 
are also responsible for the payment of the allowances on 
behalf of the Fund, and must therefore pay out the allowances 
at the specified rates at the end of each month. 

The worker must prove his right to an allowance by trans- 
mitting to the firm by which he is employed a statement of 
his family circumstances, and in the case of a woman the docu- 
ments necessary to prove that she is a family breadwinner. 
The worker must also inform the employer of any changes 
in the number of his dependants, submitting the necessary 
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documents attesting births or deaths, issued by the municipal 
authorities of his place of birth or place of residence. 

Within the first 10 days of each month the employer declares 
to the regional branch or competent office of the National 
Sickness Fund for Commercial Employees the amount of the 
contributions paid during the previous month. On the basis 
of these monthly statements of the allowances paid by each 
firm the Fund then makes the necessary calculations to equalise 
the contributions due and allowances paid and communicates 
the results to the undertakings concerned by letter. If the 
contributions amount to more than the allowances paid the 
employer must at once pay the difference into the appropriate 
account, while if the allowances paid amount to more than the 
contributions due the difference is forwarded to the employer 
together with the letter of notification. 


‘APPLICATION OF THE FAMILY 
ALLOWANCE SCHEME TO WorRKERS EMPLOYED IN CREDIT 
AND INSURANCE UNDERTAKINGS 


In September 1936 the respective Confederations for em- 
ployers and workers in credit and insurance undertakings 
concluded an agreement approving the principle of family 
allowances for workers of these categories. Under this agree- 
ment the national federations for the categories were instructed 
to study the question with a view to formulating rules for the 
organisation of a family allowance scheme, taking into account 
: the contractual situation of each category. 

In pursuance of this agreement, a collective agreement 
was concluded on 29 January 1937 between the Fascist Con- 
federation of Credit and Insurance Undertakings and the Fascist 
Confederation of Workers in Credit and Insurance Undertakings, 
providing for the setting up of a National Fund for family 
allowances to persons employed in credit and insurance under- 
takings and in tax-collectors’ offices. 

The characteristic feature of this Fund is that it is sub- 
divided into as many separate sections as there are federations 
for the various categories covered by the Fascist Confederation 
of Credit and Insurance Undertakings, since the scheme seeks to 
establish a system of mutuality between the firms represented 
by each of the sectional federations affiliated to the Confedera- 
tion and the workers employed by these firms for the payment 
of family allowances to workers with dependent families. 
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The management of the Fund and of the separate sections 
is in the hands of the National Fascist Institute for Social 
Welfare. The Fund and the sections are, however, administered 
by a committee, consisting of the President of the National 
Fascist Institute for Social Welfare, as chairman ; the Chairmen 
of the employers’ and workers’ Confederations for credit and 
insurance undertakings, as vice-chaiman; one representative 
of the National Fascist Party ; five representatives appointed 
by the Fascist Confederation of Credit and Insurance Under- 
takings ; five representatives of the Fascist Confederation of 
Workers in Credit and Insurance Undertakings ; the Director- 
General of Labour and Corporations of the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions ; the competent Chief of Division in the General Direc- 
torate of Labour and Corporations; the Director-General of 
the National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare. 

The Committee has full powers of management over the 
Fund. Its duties are, in particular, to discuss questions relating 
to the application of the provisions of the agreement, and 
decide on the imposition of penalties, to fix the supplementary 
contributions payable by the employers to finance the sectional 
funds and ensure repayment by these funds to the employers ; 
to approve the annual report of the sections and the general 
report of the Fund, and to decide appeals concerning contri- 
butions and allowances. 

Appeal against decisions of the committee in regard to 
contributions and allowances may be made to the Ministry 
of Corporations within 30 days of the notification of the decision. 

The committee must submit to the Ministry of Corporations 
its own annual balance-sheet and that of the separate sections 
into which the Fund is sub-divided, together with a report 
on the working of the scheme and the necessary statistical 
data. 

In accordance with the principle on which the family allow- 
ance scheme for persons employed in credit and insurance 
undertakings is based — that is, equalisation within each 
category represented by a federation — a sub-committee to 
supervise the management of each section has also been set up, 
consisting of three members: one appointed by the federation 
of the credit and insurance Confederation concerned, one 
representing the category of workers concerned and appointed 
by the Confederation of credit and insurance employees, and 
one representing the Ministry of Corporations. 
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The resources of the Fund are derived from (a) a contri- 
bution borne by the firms represented by the Fascist Confedera- 
tion of Credit and Insurance Undertakings ; () a contribution 
borne by the workers and fixed at the annual rate of 60 lire; 
divided into 12 monthly instalments of 5 lire, and payable 
by every worker employed by a firm represented by the Fascist 
Confederation of Credit and Insurance Undertakings and directly 
represented by the Confederation of credit and insurance 
employees; (c) if necessary, a contribution from the State. 

The firm deducts the worker’s contribution from his monthly 
earnings and transmits it to the Fund within the 10 days follow- 
ing pay-day. 

Workers whose annual earnings do not exceed 3,000 lire 
are exempt from the payment of contributions to the family 
allowance scheme. 

As regards the rates of the allowances, the collective agree- 
ment of 29 January 1937 provides that these shall be fixed 
by the agreements for the various categories. It specifies, 
however, that a family allowance shall be payable to a husband 
on behalf of his wife and to a father for every child under 
18 years of age living with and dependent on him. Children 
born out of wedlock but legally recognised, and children born 
of a previous marriage of the partner are placed on the same 
footing as legitimate children. 

The allowance is payable for the whole month on behalf 
of the child, whatever the date of the month on which the 
child was born or completed its eighteenth year; or, in the 
case of the wife or stepchildren, whatever the date of marriage 

Children’s allowances are also payable to women workers 
if the woman concerned is a widow or is legally separated from 
her husband and has children to support; if she is unmarried 
and her children have not been recognised by the father; or 
if her husband is unemployed or disabled and without means 
of support. 

Further — and this is a characteristic feature of the new 
scheme — family allowances are also payable to workers whose 
parents are dependent upon them. The collective agreement 
lays down rules to determine the cases in which parents are 
to be regarded as dependent. The fact that the parent lives 
with the worker does not normally afford a presumption of 
dependence, while parents are regarded as dependants in all 
cases in which the worker contributes by means of a regular 
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allowance to their support. Parents who are in receipt of more 
than 500 lire monthly from their own earnings or from pensions, 
superannuation allowances, annuities or other sources of income, 
or who are certified by the local taxation officer as being assessed 
on the basis of an income higher than this figure for the purpose 
of the payment of the supplementary tax, are not regarded 
as dependent. If several sons are entitled to family allowances 
for parents dependent upon them, the allowance is paid to 
the eldest ; but allowances may also be paid to the other sons 
in order of age until the total income and allowances together 
are brought up to 500 lire monthly. The worker must furnish 
the undertaking by which he is employed with the necessary 
documents attesting his family circumstances and any changes 
which may take place in them, and must also submit to any 
enquiries necessary to ascertain whether he fulfils the condi- 
tions for the grant of family allowances under the provisions 
described above. The undertakings must hold these particulars 
at the Fund’s disposal and provide it with all the data and infor- 
mation necessary for its activities. 

The collective agreement lays down the general rules for 
the operation of the Fund. These provide that within the 10 
days following the end of every quarter the undertaking must 
notify to the Fund (1) the total amount of the allowances paid 
to its employees during the past quarter in accordance with 
the collective agreements; (2) the total number of its em- 
ployees at the end of the quarter, excluding those represented 
by the National Federation of Executives of Credit and Insur- 
ance Undertakings but including those exempted from the 
payment of contributions. 

On the basis of these notifications the Fund proceeds to 
add up the amount of the allowances paid by all the firms in 
each section and to divide the total obtained by the total 
number of employees of all the firms concerned, with a view 
to establishing the average cost of the allowances for the 
workers of the category concerned. By multiplying this average 
cost by the number of employees in each firm belonging to 
the section, the Fund then fixes a rate of contribution based 
on the principle of mutuality as between the firms belonging 
to each category, and reimburses or claims repayment of the 
difference from each firm according as it has paid more or less 
than the average cost of the allowances. 

Any firm which arbitrarily delays repaying the difference 
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due beyond the 10 days’ grace allowed after the date of postage 
of the notification is liable to a fine amounting to 20 per cent. 
of the sum due. 

In order to ensure the working of this system of equalisation, 
a special fund has been set up for each section of the Fund 
financed by a lump-sum contribution of 5 lire for each employee. 
This fund is also intended to safeguard the payment of claims 
which cannot be recovered from the employer, and to cover the 
necessary costs of management. The interest on the capital 
of each fund and the proceeds of fines are paid into the fund 
concerned. 

The managing committee of the Fund for family allowances 
to credit and insurance workers may decide, on the basis of the 
Fund’s balance-sheet, that the sectional funds shall be increased 
by a supplementary contribution from the employers, or reduced, 
the sums not necessary for the working of the funds being 
returned to the firms concerned. 

The workers’ contributions are paid into a separate fund set 
up in each section for the purpose of increasing the family 
allowances paid to the workers of the category concerned, 
the amount of such increase and the conditions under which 
it may be granted being decided by the managing committee. 

The collective agreement setting up the Fund for family 
allowances to workers in credit and insurance undertakings 
came into force on 1 January 1937. The full application of the 
agreement will bring a further 70,000 workers under the family 
allowance scheme. 


* 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the foregoing description of the family 
allowance system as applied in Italy, the history and charac- 
teristics of the scheme under its present form may now be 
summarised. 

The practice of granting family allowances originated under 
collective agreements, and may therefore be described on the 
one hand as a manifestation of the spirit of solidarity animating 
the occupational groups under the Fascist régime, and on the 
other as proof of the effectiveness of the system of trade orga- 
nisation adopted in Italy through the recognition of the trade 
association as a public body and the sole representative of the 
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category concerned, and, through the application of the prin- 
ciple, of the validity erga omnes of the collective agreement. 

The decision to introduce a family allowance scheme, dis- 
regarding a few earlier attempts of minor and limited importance, 
arose in the first place in connection with the reduction of weekly 
hours of work ; and the scheme was originally intended to make 
good the resultant loss of earnings for workers with dependent 
families. 

Even from the time of its first application to industrial 
workers, however, the family allowance scheme was also mani- 
festly inspired by considerations of population policy. In parti- 
cular it was in perfect harmony with the other measures adopted 
to protect and strengthen the family unit under Fascism, and 
also with the standards governing the fixing of wages in the 
corporative system. 

Another characteristic of the first family allowance scheme, 
which has been maintained in the statutory system for industrial 
workers, and adopted under collective agreements for the other 
categories, is the principle of associating the workers’ and 
employers’ organisations in the administration of the scheme. 

As regards the system of administration, and again with 
reference to the family allowance fund for industrial workers, 
the 1934 agreement made the employers responsible for deduct- 
ing contributions and paying allowances, and the National 
Institute for Social Welfare for equalising the cost as between 
the different employers. 

The allowances were fixed at a rate of 4 lire weekly for 
every dependent child under fourteen years of age after the 
first. These allowances were payable only to workers with 
dependents who worked less than a 40-hour week. Contribu- 
tions were fixed as a percentage of wages, at rates varying for 
workers working more than 40 hours and less than 40 hours 
respectively. 

In the course of the scheme’s development, certain interest- 
ing improvements were made. One of these provided that the 
allowance should also be payable to workers with only one child 
under fourteen years of age, while another placed women who 
were family breadwinners on the same footing as men in regard 
to the right to family allowances. ! 


? During the Paliamentary debate on the Bill to convert the Legislative Decree 
of 21 August 1936, No. 1632, into law, an amendment was adopted providing 
that: “ The Minister of Corporations, after hearing the Special Committee on 
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The first period of the scheme’s application had shown, 
among other things, the necessity for abolishing the condition 
that the allowance should be payable only to workers working 
not more than a 40-hour week, since this condition tended to 
place at a disadvantage workers with families who, for reasons 
beyond their control, were obliged to work the maximum 
weekly hours. 

The statistical results of the first financial period have 
already been mentioned. They may be summarised by saying 
that, thanks to the active collaboration of the two Confederations 
concerned and of the Institute for Social Welfare, under the 
supervision of the Managing Committee, the system was rapidly 
and progressively applied and accepted with full comprehension 
by the employers and workers concerned. 

The contractual system was turned into a statutory scheme, 
so far as allowances to industrial workers were concerned, by 
the Legislative Decree of 21 August 1936. While maintaining 
the basic features of the previous scheme, this measure gave 
it a character of permanence and stability. The principle 
of joint representation for the employers and workers of the 
categories concerned on a managing committee was maintained, 
and also that of the grant of the allowance on behalf of the 
first child. 

The principle of equalisation within each occupational group 
was also retained, while the management remains in the hands 
of the National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare. 


Family Allowances, shall specify, by Decree, the persons who may be regarded 
as family breadwinners and dependent children”. The Special Committee on Family 
Allowances, which manages the Family Allowance Fund for Industrial Workers, 
has already drawn up the following recommendations for submission to the Minister 
of Corporations :— 

(1) That illegitimate children, and those born of a previous marriage of one 
of the partners, foundlings regularly adopted and minors under guardianship, shall 
be placed on the same footing as legitimate or legitimised children. 

(2) That the term “ family breadwinner ” shall be held to include : 

(a) the father ; 

(b) the mother, provided that she is a widow or separated from her husband, 
and has children to support ; that her husband is permanently disabled for 
work ; that she is unmarried and the children are not recognised by the father ; 
that she is known to have been deserted by her husband ; that the husband 
is unemployed, and not entitled to unemployment benefit, or is serving with 
the colours or absent from home serving a penal sentence or in consequence 
of police measures ; 

(c) in the absence of parents, the ascendants, brothers or sisters with nieces or 
nephews dependent on them or with brothers or sisters on whose behalf the 
allowance is payable, may be regarded as the family breadwinners. 

An allowance may also be paid to legal guardians. 
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Side by side with these features, which have survived from 
the original scheme, the new system also introduces some 
fundamental innovations. The most important of these are 
that the right to the allowance is no longer made dependent 
on the length of the working week, that the State contributes 
to the expenses of the scheme, and that the employers’ and 
workers’ shares of the contribution are revised. 

The employers remain responsible for the deduction of con- 
tributions and for the payment of the allowances, but the pro- 
cedure has been simplified on the one hand by the fact that 
the condition of the number of hours worked has been abolished, 
and on the other by the introduction of some useful improve- 
ments in the system of paying balances to or reclaiming pay- 
ments from the National Fascist Institute for Social Welfare. 

Other new provisions relate to the abolition of the pro- 
vincial managing committees and the revision of the functions 
of the Central Board, which is now charged, among other 
duties, with that of “making recommendations on general 
questions relating to family allowances and other measures to 
increase the national birth rate. ’’ A final improvement which 
is of the highest importance is the extension to the family 
allowance scheme of all the facilities, privileges and advantages 
allowed in the administration of social insurance. 

And lastly, although it is not a mandatory provision, 
great political importance attaches to the clause authorising 
the Government, on the recommendation of the Ministry of 
Corporations, in agreement with the Ministers of Justice and 
Finance, to extend the scheme by Royal Decree, with any 
necessary adjustments, to other categories of workers. 

To sum up, during the period from 1934 to the present time, 
the system of family allowances, originally introduced by col- 
lective agreement, has become a permanent social scheme, made 
compulsory and regulated by law, for the benefit of one of the 
three most important categories of workers in the national 
economy. The scheme itself has undergone various improve- 
ments during these two years, thanks to the collaboration and 
interest of the Fascist trade organisations, and has finally been 
consecrated by law in the form most likely to benefit the workers 
with the minimum of bureaucratic delay, and, above all, 
without any squandering of funds. And lastly, the scheme can 
now be extended by Royal Decree to other categories. 
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The agreements providing for the granting of family allow- 
ances to commercial workers and workers in credit and insurance 
undertakings marked the beginning of the first stage of study, 
experiment and improvement for these two categories also, 
which will no doubt be crowned in due course by statutory 
measures.! 

Before closing this brief account of the development of 
family allowances in Italy, it must be mentioned that those who 
hope to see the family allowance system extended to unemployed 
workers will shortly have their wishes fulfilled. 

A draft Legislative Decree recently approved by the Council 
; of Ministers requires the National Fascist Institute for Social 
. Welfare to grant insured persons a supplement to their daily 
| unemployment benefit at the rate of 0.60 lire for every dependent 
j child under fifteen years of age, or beyond this age if the child 
; is unable to work. This measure is intended to bring the pro- 
: visions concerning unemployment insurance into line with the 
Legislative Decree of 21 August 1936 by extending the principle 
of the adjustment of wages to family responsibilities to cover 
periods when the worker is unemployed. It provides yet a 
further instance of the determination of Fascism to defend and 
protect the family unit. 


1 At the time of going to press information has been received to the effect that 
the Council of Ministers, at its sitting of 16 April 1937, approved the plan for extend- 
ing the system of family allowances to all wage-earners, with the exception of work- 
ers in receipt of high salaries, domestic staff, and persons employed in the service 
of public authorities, for whom special family allowances are already in operation. 


Handicrafts in India 


by 
S. K. Rasa 
International Labour Office 


In a number of articles published in this Review during the 
last few years! descriptions have been given of the place of handi- 
crafts in the economy of various countries, the effects on traditional 
handicrafts of the development of factory industries and of the 
importation of manufactured goods, and the measures taken to 
protect and modernise handicraft industries. 

The following article continues this series. It does not pretend 
to be more than a short preliminary study of a question which, } 
in such a vast country as India, presents very different aspects 
in different regions and a multiplicity of special problems. It 
has, however, been thought that a general survey of the situation 
of handicrafts in India would be of particular interest at a time 
when that country is entering a new phase of its constitutional 
history and when increasing importance is being attached to 
rural reconsiruction and the conservation and renovation of 
national handicraft industries. 


Tue PrinctepaAL HANDICRAFTS 


HE HANDICRAFTS of India may be roughly divided into 
three categories : (a) those carried on by families whose 
principal occupation is agriculture, (b) those of the professional 
village craftsmen, and (c) those of the more highly skilled 
craftsmen of the towns. The first category includes not only 
crafts traditionally practised in the home for the satisfaction 
of some of the family’s primary needs, but also crafts carried 
on by the agriculturist and his family in order to supplement 
their meagre income from farming ; the second includes mainly 
those industries which cater for the needs of a largely self- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 2; Feb. 1935 : “ Handicrafts 
in Turkey”, by Mukdim Osman ; Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 
1936 : “ Handicrafts in Tunisia’, by Roger Puissarp ; Vol. XXXV, No. 1, Jan. 
1937 : “ Handicrafts in Germany”, by E. ScHINDLER. 
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sufficient village community ; the last class comprises, in addi- 
tion to more highly developed forms of the village industries, 
the making of artistic and luxury articles for which there is a 
large demand from the wealthier urban public. 

The number of Indian handicrafts is immense, and their 
variety is only indicated in the following list of the principal 
branches: rope-making, basket-making, oil pressing, flour 
milling, tatti} weaving, doll and toy manufacture, pottery, 
glass and bangle industry, tanning, metal industries, gold and 
silver thread making, handloom weaving, dyeing and printing, 
sericulture, bidi? manufacture, wood-work, ivory carving 
and other artistic crafts. 

Some of these handicrafts have either declined or are surviv- 
ing with difficulty. Others, and especially those which cater 
for the village folk, show a remarkable vitality. That such 
crafts can survive in the machine age is mainly due to two 
protective factors : the first is the innate conservatism of the 
village and the religious and traditional customs which bind 
the social structure of the village community ; the second is 
the isolation of large tracts of the country from world contact 
owing to lack of communications. 

In the following pages it is proposed to give a short account 
of a few of the handicrafts which are of more than local import- 
ance and which command markets in the different parts of the 
country. The organisation, the methods of marketing and the 
needs of all handicrafts are very much the same, and therefore 
a description of a selected number of the more important crafts 
will serve to illustrate the situation of Indian handicrafts 
generally. 


Handloom Weaving 


The most important of India’s cottage industries is hand- 
loom weaving. Nearly every province has its professional 
weavers who are part-time agriculturists. It is roughly esti- 
mated that about 21% million handlooms are engaged in the 
production of cloth, supporting a population of 10 millions. 
The number of persons occupied in this industry has, it is said, 
increased of late, owing to the fact that many of the depressed 
classes and a number of unemployed middle-class people have 
taken to weaving. ? 


* Tatti = a screen made of a special kind of grass. 
* Bidi = a kind of cigarette. 
* Indian Textile Journal, Oct. 1935. 
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Complete figures of the number of handlooms and of the 
number of people employed are not available, but information 
published in 1936, and relating apparently to enquiries made 
in 1934-1935, gives for the provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam a 
total of 1,298,480 handlooms, and 1,091,100 whole-time and 
554,600 part-time weavers. ! 

As regards the comparative output of the cotton mills and 
the handlooms, figures published in 1931 and relating to 1929-30 
show that the mills produced 2,418 million yards of cloth, 
while the handlooms produced 1,404 million yards; about 
1,919 million yards of cloth were imported from abroad. * * 
Thus about 25 per cent. of the total quantity of cloth consumed 3 
in the country in 1929-30 was supplied by handloom weavers. | 

Other indications of the importance of the handloom industry ie 
are furnished by the following estimates of the annual value 4 
of the cloth produced in various provinces: Bombay, Rs. 4 
45,000,000 ; United Provinces (Benares only), Rs.12,500,000 ; ; 
Assam, Rs.20,000,000. 

The types of cloth produced include plain woven materials 5 
such as bed-sheets, dhoties*, and chadar‘*, which are woven 
of coarse-count yarn, and coloured fabrics such as saris® and 
turban cloths. Besides these, artistic cloths are woven out of 
very fine counts. Most of the yarn of the coarser variety is 
obtained from the Indian mills, while yarn of the finer counts 
is imported from abroad. In 1931 it was estimated that the $ 
handloom industry used about 307 million lb. of yarn produced 
by the Indian mills and 44 million lb. of imported yarn. ® 

The coarser varieties of cloth are mostly for local consump- 
tion and are sold by the weaver direct to the consumer or 
through the intermediary of a dealer. Goods made of finer 4 
counts find sales in inter-provincial markets; thus, special ; 
kinds of fabrics woven in the Central Provinces are sold in | 
Bombay and Indore. Some types of goods are also marketed 
in foreign countries. With the migration of Indian workers 
and other classes of the population to countries like South Africa, 

Burma, Malaya, etc., a market was created in these territories 


1 Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, 1936, No. 56. 

2D. M. Amausap : Cotton Cloth Impasse. 1931. 

3 Dhoti = loin cloth worn by men. 

* Chadar = a sheet worn as a shawl by men and sometimes by women. 
5 Sari = a long piece of cloth worn by women. 

® D. M. AMausaD : op. cit. 
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for the kind of goods that the emigrants were accustomed to 
use at home.! Madras has a considerable share in this branch 
of production, and it has been estimated that about 40,000 
looms are engaged in producing goods for the export trade. 
Lungis*, for instance, are exported from this Presidency in 
large quantities to the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Federated 
Malay States, Java, Sumatra, Burma, etc., cheap coloured 
saris are exported to Malaya and Rangoon, and special kinds 
of handkerchiefs popularly known as Madras handkerchiefs 
are sent to South Africa. However, the trade in all these articles 
has shown a decline in recent years, due partly to a falling off 
in the demand of Indian workers abroad, and partly to Japanese 
competition. Thus, in 1924-1925, the value of the Madras 
handkerchiefs exported was about Rs.4,300,000, while in 
1934-1935 it had fallen to Rs.1,200,000. 

The earnings of hand weavers vary from province to pro- 
vince and depend on the type of cloth produced. In Bombay 
a weaver who did not work on his own account was reported 
in 1930 to earn about Rs.15 to Rs.20 per month; the skilled 
fine worker received about Rs.30 per month.* According to 
the Report of the Centra] Provinces Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee, published in 1930, “the average net monthly 
income of a weaver, which is the return for the labour of the 
weaver and at least two other members of his family working 
at processes preliminary to weaving, varies from Rs.15 to 
Rs.20. The weavers turning out finer saris earn up to Rs.35 
or Rs.40 a month.” In Madras the Report of the Survey of 
Cottage Industries (1929) estimated the average earnings of 
a weaver at 6 to 8 annas a day; skilled workers engaged in 
the production of cloth of finer counts earned from 8 to 12 
annas a day. 


Metal Industry 


Metal working is a widespread handicraft industry. Practic- 
ally every Hindu family uses metallic utensils, and it is therefore 
usual to find in each village braziers and copper-smiths who 
repair old articles. The skilled artisans who make brass and 
copper vessels are mainly concentrated in towns and centres 
of pilgrimage. 


* Report of the Survey of Cottage Industries in the Madras Presidency. 
* Lungi = a kind of cloth mostly worn by Mohammedans. 
8 Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Vol. 1. 1930. 
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No statistics are available regarding the number of persons 
employed in this industry ; but it has been estimated that in 
Bombay about 20,862 persons earn their livelihood through 
the manufacture of brass and copper vessels, in Bengal about 
86,000, in the Central Provinces about 13,600, and in the 
United Provinces about 14,000. A few factories using mechan- 
ical power have been started in Bombay, but the industry 
is mainly of the cottage type. The chief wares manufactured 
include, in addition to the larger copper and brass vessels, 
brass cups, spoons, trays, lampstands, locks and cutlery. 
In some places, e.g. in the Central Provinces, idols are cast. 
Benares has for a long time past specialised in repoussé work 
on sheet and hollow ware, generally of brass and copper, and 
Moradabad in the same Province is still noted for its artistic 
brass ware. Both the Moradabad and the Benares industries 
used to cater for oversea markets, but this trade is said to be 
declining. 

It is reported that the industry, in spite of its firm hold 
on rural life, is slowly succumbing to the penetration of alu- 
minium ware. 


Leather Industry 


The leather industry is divided into two classes : (a) leather 
tanning, (b) making of leather articles such as boots, shoes, 
water-bags, harness, saddlery, etc. Tanning as a cottage industry 
is perhaps in its declining stage, since tanning is well suited for 
organisation as a factory industry. The making of leather 
articles, especially boots and shoes, is however still found 
everywhere as a cottage industry. There is an increasing 
demand for boots and shoes from the middle classes who have 
taken to dressing after the western fashion; and in almost 
every town there are one or two workshops solely engaged 
in the production of boots and shoes after the European 
pattern. 

In the United Provinces more than 100,000 people earn 
their livelihood by means of this industry. Agra is famous 
for its footwear, not only in this Province, but throughout 
the whole of India. In the Central Provinces about 97,000 
persons are engaged in leather making and working, of whom 
about 89,000 are boot- and shoe-makers. According to the 
latest census the number of tanners and shoemakers in the 
Punjab is over 200,000, the number of shoemakers being 
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about 134,000. Hoshiarpur is famous for its artistic shoes ; 
and its exports are valued at Rs.30,000 annually. * 


Gold and Silver Thread Manufacture 


The market for gold and silver thread is spread all over 
India. This thread is used in most of the silk cloths and to a 
less extent in cotton cloths produced on handlooms. It has 
been calculated that the quantity of gold thread consumed 
in the manufacture of silk saris is about 57 per cent., of silk 
dhoties 15 per cent., and of fine cotton cloths 25 per cent. * 
India used to export gold and silver thread in large quantities, 
but the competition of other countries has ousted the Indian 
industries from the continental markets and imports from 
France and Germany have succeeded in capturing a portion 
of the Indian market. * 

Surat, Bombay, Poona, Benares and Bangalore are the 
chief centres of the production of gold thread. It is extensively 
carried on as a cottage industry in Surat and Benares ; in Surat 
about 13,000 people are employed in this industry. A few 
factories using power have been started in Bombay and some 
parts of Surat. Gold thread from Surat is sent to all parts of 
India, to Singapore, Siam and Japan. 

The labourers engaged in this industry in Bombay earn 
from 10 annas to Rs.1-8-0 per day, the more skilled among 
them earning up to Rs.2.4 


Sericulture 


The growing of mulberry plants and the rearing of silk- 
worms is an important cottage industry in certain districts 
of Bengal and in Mysore, and it is carried on in the Madras 
Presidency in the district of Kollegal and neighbourhood. 
Other forms of sericulture, dependent on the tasar silkworm, 
are common in the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, 
while the rearing of endi, muga, and pat silkworms is common 
in Assam. There is a good market outside Assam for endi and 
muga cloth, the price of which has greatly increased in the last 
ten years. 


' Indian Co-operative Review, April 1936. 

2 D. M. Amatsap: Prospects of Gold Thread Manufacture in South India. 
% Report of the Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Report of the Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee. 
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Sericulture is essentially a subsidiary occupation of agri- 
culturists, and women play an important part in the rearing 
of silkworms. In Madras it is reported that a silkworm rearer 
with three acres of mulberry plantation is able to make a net 
income of Rs.320 in a year. ! 


THE PROBLEMS OF HANDICRAFTSMEN 


It has been observed in the previous paragraphs that handi- 
crafts in India have to face severe competition from organised 
industries, both within the country and abroad. The brass- 
and copper-ware industry, for instance, is threatened by cheap 
aluminium and enamelled ware. As regards the footwear 
industry, the influx of Japanese shoes is a serious factor to be 
reckoned with. The handloom industry has to face competition 
from the power-mills ; it is alleged that the mills compete 
in those varieties of cloth for the production of which they 
supply the handloom weavers with yarn; and as the price 
of yarn forms the main item of expenditure in the manufacture 
of cloth on handlooms, the handloom weaver is at a serious 
disadvantage in competing with the articles turned out by the 
mills. 

That, in spite of these difficulties, the handloom industry 
ean still sell about 1,400 million yards of cloth per annum 
shows the strong hold which the handloom product has on the 
minds of the people. 

The progress of handicrafts in India is gravely hampered 
by the fact that the craftsmen are poor, illiterate and un- 
organised. They rarely move with the times ; and rarely adapt 
their methods to the changing requirements of the markets. 
They are in the grip of middlemen, upon whom they depend 
both for the supply of the raw material and the sale of the 
product. 

The part played by the middleman can best be illustrated 
by the situation in the handloom industry. The weaver at 
first works on the raw material supplied to him by the customer. 
He then begins to weave coarse cloths on his own account 
and sell them direct to the consumer. As he acquires more 
skill he tries his hand at finer fabrics. Because the price of 


1 Report of the Survey of Cottage Industries in the Madras Presidency. 
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yarn of fine counts is high and he has no capital he is forced 
to go to a yarn dealer, buy yarn on credit and agree to repay 
the cost of the yarn when his product is sold. Soon he finds 
it difficult to market his products because the demand for 
finer materials is seasonal. The yarn dealer is therefore obliged 
to purchase them for sale. The dealer has thus not only to 
supply the yarn but to sell the manufactured cloth as well. 
This procedure places him in an advantageous position. He 
stipulates the price of the cloth beforehand, and leaves very 
little margin of profit to the weaver. The result of this arrange- 
ment is that, in course of time, the weaver becomes indebted 
to the dealer ; and, when the debt amounts to a sum beyond 
his means to repay, he pledges his loom to the dealer and works 
under him for piece wages. 

The circumstances which led to the rise of the middleman 
in the handloom industry were present in other cottage industries 
also ; so that, in most of the cottage industries, there are three 
types of artisans : (1) independent artisans who work at home ; 
(2) master workmen (karkhanadars) with assistants working 
under their supervision ; (3) dependent workmen perpetually 
in debt to a dealer. 

However, the independent craftsman and the master work- 
man have also to depend on the local dealer for financial assist- 
ance. They receive the raw material from him on credit at a 
high price and on condition that the manufactured goods are 
sold through him. Where the cost of the raw material is high, 
it is rare to find independent workmen buying their own material 
and marketing their products without the aid of the middle- 
man. In the metal industry, for example, the prevailing form 
of organisation is that of the master workman with a few 
assistants, working on material supplied to him by the dealer. 
In some branches of metal work, where the processes of manu- 
facture are so specialised that they cannot be undertaken 
by the same set of artisans, the dealer who supplies the artisans 
with the raw materials co-ordinates the different branches of 
production. 

The export trade is also conducted through a series of 
middlemen. In Madras, for instance, the weaver who weaves 
lungis, Madras handkerchiefs, ete., hands over the finished 
product to the local dealer who sends it to the exporting firm, 
generally through the medium of contractors. The article is 
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then consigned to a cloth merchant in England, and from there 
it finds its way to the place of consumption ; for example, 
South Africa, Malaya, ete. ! 

The middlemen thus perform useful services, though at 
prohibitive rates. As a general rule, however, they are as 
illiterate as the handicraftsmen ; they do not study the market, 
nor do they indicate to the artisans changes in design, etc. 
Further, as the artisans cannot be relied upon to manufacture 
up to specification, the dealers consider their purchases as a 
gamble ; they cover themselves from risks by cutting down the 
prices paid to the producers, who in turn are led to tamper 
with the materials, with the result that the quality of the 
product declines. 

The artisans thus require help and guidance, not only as 
regards the marketing of their products but even in the initial 
stages of production. As the Industrial Reorganisation Com- 
mittee of the United Provinces stated: “ Sale and production 
are closely interlinked, and sales cannot be developed unless 


production is also organised. ” 


THE STATE AND HANDICRAFTS 


The Departments of Industries in the various provinces 
have until recently mainly devoted their attention to improving 
the quality of the products of handicraft industries. Efforts 
have been directed towards the improvement of the designs, 
technique and hereditary methods of work of the artisans. 

As handloom weaving is the premier cottage industry in 
India, it has received the greatest attention from the provincial 
Governments. The methods employed have included the training 
of weavers’ children in schools and the demonstrating to adults 
of the efficacy of improved appliances. In Bombay, in 1934- 
1935 there were seven weaving schools for bona-fide weavers, 
ten cottage weaving demonstrations, one cottage sizing-set 
demonstration and two dyeing and printing demonstrations. * 
Bengal had in the same year nine district weaving schools and 
twenty-seven travelling weaving schools (these latter gave 
instruction in the houses of the weavers).* In the Central 
Provinces a travelling staff, consisting of two weaving teachers 


1 Report of the Survey of Cottage Industries in the Madras Presidency. 
2 Annual Report of the Department of Industries in Bombay, 1934-1935. 
3 Annual Administration Report of the Department of Industries in Bengal, 


1934-1935. 
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and twelve cottage weavers, visit all the weaving centres and 
popularise the new appliances.! In Madras weaving is taught 
to weavers’ children in a number of State-aided industrial 
schools. 

The introduction of the fly-shuttle in place of the primitive 
hand-thrown shuttle has been the chief aim of all the demon- 
stration parties. Though its introduction met with much oppo- 
sition it may be safely asserted that the fly-shuttle has now 
made its appearance nearly everywhere. * 

In order to improve the quality of the output, the weaving 
of new patterns is being taught in various provinces ; with 
this end in view, dobbies, which enable the weaver to weave 
cloth with patterned borders, have been introduced. 

Many provinces have a central institute to co-ordinate 
the work of the weaving schools and other organisations and 
to aid the growth of allied cottage industries. 

A few provincial Governments have devoted funds to the 
development of the tanning industry, and have opened insti- 
tutes for giving training in tanning. In Bombay, out of the 
subsidy for rural development received from the Government 
of India in 1936, a sum of Rs.25,000 has been set apart to secure 
improvements in the preserving and tanning of hides.* The 
Punjab Government have assigned Rs.75,920 for the develop- 
ment of this industry ; a Central Training Institute established 
at Jullundur will give instruction to tanners in up-to-date 
methods of tanning. 

Sericulture has also received its due share of attention in 
provinces where it is important. Efforts in this direction have 
been confined to the supply of improved qualities of seed to 
the rearer and the introduction of modern methods of preparing 
improved silk yarn. The Government of India established 
in 1934 an Imperial Sericultural Committee, and decided to 
give annual subventions of Rs.100,000 to the provincial Govern- 
ments for a period of five years (1935-1940) to improve the 
sericultural industry. This sum is to be devoted principally 
to the increased production of disease-free “ cellular ”’ seed 
and such research as may be possible in connection therewith. 

The Departments of Industries in the various provinces, 


? Report of the Working of the Department of Industries. Central Provinces, 1935. 
2 A. G. CLow : State and Industry. 
3 The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, June 1936. 
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besides helping the existing industries, are studying the possi- 
bilities of introducing or resuscitating other cottage industries. 
In Madras a survey has been made of the ceramic industry, 
and steps are being taken to introduce the manufacture of 
gold thread as a cottage industry. In Bombay the possibility 
of introducing the manufacture of glass bangles as a cottage 
industry is being studied; research is also being conducted 
into pottery glazing and vegetable oil production. Bengal 
has successfully started the making of umbrellas, and training 
is given in the manufacture of parasols, fancy umbrella handles, 
walking sticks, ete. 

Many of the provinces have depots for exhibiting and selling 
the products of cottage workers, some of which are subsidised 
by the Government. The United Provinces has an emporium 
for the development of the art ware of the Province. It has 
established agencies in different parts of India, and goods from 
the emporium are being exhibited free of charge at the museums 
of Allahabad, Ahmedabad and Poona. As a selling organisation, 
the emporium has, in spite of the widespread depression, not 
only maintained its trading position but extended its total 
business. Its total sales, both in foreign and local markets, 
amounted in 1928-1929 to Rs.24,773 and in 19382-1933 to 
Rs.48,940. 

The Central Provinces started an emporium in the museum 
at Nagpur “to stock, sell and display products of the local 
industries ’’. The sales during 1934 amounted only to Rs.708, 
but “the utility of the emporium is not to be judged merely 
by sales. Its most important function is to bring the manu- 
facturers into touch with merchants and the consumers and 
to display indigenous products at one central depét for the 
benefit both of manufacturers and buyers. ” 2 

The Madras Government sanctioned in 1934 an annual 
grant of Rs.3,000 for a period of three years to the Victoria 
Technical Institute (a museum in Madras for the products 
of cottage industries) to enable them to arrange for the sale 
of Madras industrial products in European markets through 
an agent in London. 

The emporium in Bihar and Orissa has also an agent in 
London who is transacting a satisfactory volume of business. 


1 Report of the Industrial Reorganisation Committee. United Provinces, 1935. 
2 Report on the Working of the Department of Industries. Central Provinces, 1935. 
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The Punjab has a sales depot at Lahore, and in Assam an 
emporium was opened in 1920 at Gauhati. 

An important part in the development of cottage industries 
is being played by exhibitions organised by Government depart- 
ments. These exhibitions bring the producer and the buyer 
into contact and thus help the marketing of the product. 
The Government of India made a grant of Rs.10,000 to the 
All-India hand-weaving exhibition held at Patna in February 
1936. The provincial Governments take part also in exhibitions 
held abroad. Thus Madras made arrangements in 1934 for the 
display of a representative range of articles at the British 
Industries Fair, at the Milan Fair and at the Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto.’ In Bihar and Orissa it is reported 
that the European trade in art textiles has practically been 
built up by regular participation in the British Industries 
Fair and other selected exhibitions in Great Britain and other 
European countries. By the publicity thereby given, the volume 
of business, which began to develop after the British Empire 
Exhibition of 1924 but was only of the value of £176 in 1925- 
1926, has increased to about £7,000-£8,000 annually in spite 
of the trade depression. ? 

The Government of India has also taken an active interest 
in the problem of cottage industries. By reviving the Industries 
Conference in 1933, it has provided an annual opportunity for 
discussion of the means whereby small industries may be 
encouraged. Moreover, the Indian Stores Department purchases 
cutlery, locks, stable gear, uniforms, crockery, postal bags, 
ete. from cottage handicraftsmen. The cutlery industry of 
Wazirabad and Sialkot has thus received some stimulus from 
the orders placed by the Department, and similar assistance 
has been given to the metal workers in Aligarh. * The Industrial 
Research Bureau, established in 1935, is investigating industries 
like vegetable oil production, glass and soap making. The 
Government of India has also, as noted above, given grants 
to provincial Governments for the development of sericulture, 
and in 1934 a sum of Rs.500,000 was allotted for the better 
organisation of the handloom weaving industry. 


* Report of the Department of Industries. Madras, 1935. 

2 Proceedings of the Seventh Industries Conference. 1935. 

8 State Action in Respect of Industries (Bulletins of Indian Industries and 
Labour, No. 57, 1936). 
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Co-OPERATION AND HANDICRAFTS 


The efforts of the Co-operative Departments in the various 
provinces to develop co-operation among handicraftsmen have 
not yet been attended with any very high degree of success. 
Thus in Bombay, in 1933-1934 there were forty-nine weavers’ 
societies catering for 1,957 members; their working capital 
amounted to Rs.234,042 and their sales to Rs.104,602.! In 
1934-1935 Madras had twenty-nine societies exclusively for 
weavers ; of these, fifteen societies remained dormant, while 
the others bought raw materials to the value of Rs.18,537 
and purchased from members goods worth Rs.44,807; the 
total working capital of the societies was Rs.99,770 and the 
value of the finished products sold to the public was Rs.49,340. ? 
The Punjab had, in 1935-1936, 177 weavers’ societies with 
8,099 members. In Bengal there were in 1934-1935 about 
325 weavers’ societies with a total membership of 5,908. These 
figures, although incomplete, show that only a small proportion 
of the total number of handloom weavers are members of co- 
operative societies, and even the few societies in existence do 
not function very efficiently nor do they conduct a considerable 
volume of business. 

An impetus to the co-operative movement has, however, 
been given by the Government of India grant of Rs.500,000 
per annum, to which reference was made in an earlier para- 
graph. The funds placed at the disposal of the local Govern- 
ments are being used to develop the handloom industry through 
co-operative organisations.* The methods adopted in each 
province differ widely, but one common feature is the establish- 
ment of a central co-operative organisation (called either a 
Provincial Co-operative Society or a District Association or a 
Co-operative Union) to finance and supply raw materials to 
the primary weavers’ societies affiliated to it. In Bombay, the 
United Provinces and Bengal, the central organisation markets 
the products of its affiliated members; in Madras and the 
Central Provinces the primary societies sell their output with 
the help of marketing agents. * 


* Annual Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the Bombay 
Presidency. 1935. 

2 Report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Madras, 1935. 

3 Proceedings of the Seventh Industries Conference. 1935. 

* Indian Co-operative Review, April 1936. 
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A few co-operative societies of leather workers exist in the 
United Provinces and in the Punjab: in the Punjab there are 
fifty-nine societies with 960 members ; in the United Provinces 
there were, in 1934-1935, forty-nine societies. Further, there 
were reported to be eight bell-metal co-operative societies in 
Orissa in 1926; in 1929 their total working capital amounted 
to Rs.165,000. 

Originally, most handicraft co-operative societies were 
started with the intention of buying raw material in bulk and 
supplying it on credit to the members, who would deliver the 
finished products to the societies for sale. In actual practice, 
however, they encountered numerous difficulties in competing 
with the local suppliers of raw material, and the disloyalty 
of the members further weakened their position. They were 
thus led to give up the supply of raw materials and marketing 
of produce, and became purely credit societies. ! 

The primary obstacle to the progress of the co-operative 
movement is the indebtedness of the artisan and his consequent 
inability to free himself from the grip of the master-workman 
or the dealer. This leads him to be disloyal to his society and 
to sell his products for ready cash to the local dealer. From 
Madras it is reported that the value of raw material sold by a 
society to its members was on an average Rs.1,884 while the 
value of the finished goods purchased from them was Rs.418 
per society. ? This illustrates the apathy shown by the members 
towards their societies. 

Another obstacle to development is the lack of a true co- 
operative spirit among the artisans. It is said that in many 
cases the well-to-do members use their influence to secure for 
themselves a more than proportionate share of the raw materials 
or the loans. The artisans generally are too individualistic 
and look upon the co-operative society merely as “a station 
for the distribution of public largess ’’. * 

Difficulties are also encountered in securing the right type 
of man for the management of co-operative societies. The 
managers, whether paid or honorary, have no special training ; 
and owing to their lack of technical knowledge they rarely 
study the market. 


? Report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee. 

2 Report of the Survey of Cottage Industries in the Madras Presidency. 

* N. M. Josn1: “ Handicrafts and Co-operation in the Bombay Deccan” 
in The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, June 1936. 
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A further difficulty is that the societies are generally unable 
to absorb the entire output of their members, even if it is 
delivered to them. That societies can work well, if there is a big 
and continued demand to be met, is shown in the case of some 
of the weavers’ societies in the Punjab. About fourteen weavers’ 
societies in this Province are engaged in the making of mosquito 
nets for which there is a large demand, thanks to the anti- 
malaria campaign conducted by the Government; and it is 
reported that about 21,000 nets, at an average cost of Rs.1—8-0, 
were sold in 1935 by these societies. 1 


THe Futrure or HANDICRAFTS 


The industrial evolution of a country is conditioned by its 
social structure. Where, as in India, the rural type of economy 
predominates, the traditional industries are carried on in 
small units and are generally combined with agricultural 
work. The separation of industry from agriculture, due to the 
increasing specialisation of industry, results in a change from 
rural to urban economy ; but such a change is not easy, neither 
can it be rapidly achieved. The rigidities of the social structure 
will not allow a sudden depopulation of rural areas and a rapid 
growth of the urban population, and it becomes necessary 
therefore for the large-scale industries concentrated in towns 
to depend to a large extent for their labour supply on the 
villages. Much of this labour continues, however, to be migratory 
because of its stake in agriculture ; consequently, the develop- 
ment of its efficiency is impeded. Further, the factory industries 
have a large turnover of labour, with the result that their 
labour costs are increased and they are at a disadvantage in 
competition with highly industrialised countries. These phenom- 
ena seem inevitably associated with the super-imposition on an 
agricultural country of modern forms of industrial organisation. 

It has therefore frequently been argued that handicraft 
industries, apart from other reasons for their maintenance, 
are more economical than large-scale industries in predomi- 
nantly agricultural countries. The requisite stable supply 
of skilled labour is more readily available; and the labour 


* “Co-operation and Cottage Industries in the Punjab”, by Khan Mohd. 
Bashir Aumap Kuan, in Indian Co-operative Review, April 1936. 
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costs are lower because the rural worker can subsist largely 
on the produce of his own strip of land. ! 

The existence and efficiency of handicraft industries depends, 
however, on their adaptation to modern economic conditions. 
In order to survive they must be able to command a high 
standard of technical knowledge and skill, suitable machinery 
and commercial organisation. Among the methods of organis- 
ation suggested is that of co-operative societies, with a central 
co-ordinating agency for one or more handicraft industries. 
As already stated, a beginning has been made in this direction 
in India with the handloom industry. 

It has been further suggested that, instead of forming 
separate co-operative societies for handicraftsmen, the existing 
credit societies might take up the additional functions of 
financing the artisans and marketing their products. This 
idea is based on the experience of other countries, where it 
has been found that a society with multiple functions offers 
a greater resiliency in periods of stress and strain than a special- 
ised society. Where there is a scarcity of capital and want of 
proper management it is more economical and advantageous 
to have, in any one area, one credit society with additional 
functions such as purchasing, marketing, etc., than to have 
two or more societies, each with a different object.* In this 
regard the Committee on Co-operation in Mysore observed 
that, with certain reservations, “ there is no objection to credit 
societies undertaking non-credit activities as additional or 
secondary functions, the transactions and accounts of the two 
sides of activity being kept distinct.” * It has also been sug- 
gested that credit societies with commercial functions might 
affiliate themselves, in respect of their secondary activity, to a 
central society whose main object is to market the products of 
handicraftsmen. 

Other proposals for the development of handicrafts in 
India include that of organising production in small rural 
factories using the best machinery available and, wherever 
possible, electric power. That this is practicable is shown in 
the case of Mysore, where the weavers are being organised 


1 Cf. BowLey and Ropertson : A Scheme for an Economic Census of India- 
2 Cf. Review of International Co-operation, July 1936, pp. 259-264. 
3 Report of the Committee on Co-operation in Mysore, p. 45. 1936. 
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in small workshops using power looms. In the metal industry 
also there are some workshops, e.g. in Nasik and Poona, which 
use mechanical power and operate as small-scale undertakings. 
A complementary proposal is that, in this scheme of mechanisa- 
tion, a central co-ordinating agency should take up the pre- 
paratory and finishing processes. 

Finally, it is being urged in India that the methods that are 
being applied by the provincial Governments to improve the 
conditions of the handloom industry could with advantage 
be extended to other handicraft industries. 


1 Indian Co-operative Review, April 1936. 
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Work Creation Policy in Germany, 
1932-1935 : IL’ 


by 
Leo GREBLER 


EFFECTS ON THE VOLUME OF CREDIT AND THE FINANCES 
OF THE REICH 


It has already been shown that of the total expenditure 
on direct work creation measures 3,125 million RM. were 
financed by short-dated bills. To this amount should be added 
the tax remission bills, which also represent a short-term liability 
of the Reich. Table VII shows the changes in the volume of 
credit brought about by the issue of these short-term bills. 


TABLE VII. CHANGES IN VOLUME OF SHORT-TERM BILLS OUTSTANDING, 
1932-1936 


Million RM. 
Treasury and other bills 

outstanding End of | September| End of 
1934 1935 Feb. 1936 


Reich and State Treas- 
ury bills 1,954 2,483 3,004 


| 
| 
Tax remission bills 1,215 1,183 | 896 
| 


Total 3,169 3,666 3,900 


Bank acceptances 1,938 1,624 1,553 | 1,073 

Other bills 6,812 7,426 9,147 10,927 11,085 
| 


Total 8,750 9,050 10,700 12,000 12,052 


Grand total 10,519 12,219 14,366 | 15,900 16,118 


* Sources: Deutschlands wirtschajtliche Lage an der 
Jahreswende 1935-36; Wirtschaft und Statistik, April 1936, 1st part. 


1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 3, March 1937, pp. 329-351. 
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Thus, between the end of 1932 and the end of February 1936 
the total amount of Treasury and other bills outstanding 
increased by about 5,600 million RM., the amount of “ other 
bills ”’ alone by 4,273 million RM., and that of Treasury bills 
and tax remission bills by 2,297 million RM. Now, by all 
accounts there was no increase in the amount of commercial 
bills 1, for the creation of credit by the State had considerably 
increased the liquid resources of private enterprise. Thus the 
increase in the volume of bills outstanding must have been due 
exclusively to bills circulating in respect of public expenditure, 
an item which has in fact been estimated by various German 
sources at some 5,000 million RM. for the summer of 19385 
(including bills to the value of 1,000 million RM. issued by the 
National Railways and the National Post Office).? This figure 
is 2,000 million RM. more than was allocated for the work 
creation measures. It is probably not far wrong to assume that 
the difference consisted of rearmament bills. This is confirmed 
in the following terms by the Reichsbank’s report for 1935, 
which, however, does not give any figures : “ Failing an adequate 
supply of capital on the loan market, the additional expenditure 
on rearmament, so far as it was not covered by ordinary Budget 
resources, had also to be financed by short-term operations.” 

In addition to the rise in the volume of credit, there was also 
an increase in the rate of circulation of money and credit. After 
the hoarding which had taken place in 1931 and 1982, consider- 
able sums were released. There is clearly an allusion to this 
process in the following passage of the report of the Reichs- 


Kredit-Gesellschaft already cited *: 


Allowance must also be made for the fact that at the same time 
the inactive bills dating from the depression, which for the most part 
only represented transfers from one debit account to another, had 
disappeared from circulation ; so, too, had all the municipal and the 
Russian bills. The volume of active inland trade bills must therefore 
have increased even more than would appear from the figure of 5,000 
million RM. A comparison with the period of business prosperity 
from 1926 to 1929, during which the volume of bills outstanding 
increased by 4,100 million RM. (at a time when the average level of 
prices was 35 per cent. and the volume of foreign trade about two- 
thirds higher), reveals the full significance of the increase in the bills 


outstanding since 1933. 


1 Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, 11 Aug. 1935: “ Finanzpolitik in der Staatskon- 


junktur ”. 

2 Cf. inter alia: Instrrut FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG: Wochenbericht, 
14 Nov. 1935, and Wirtschaft und Statistik, March 1936, 1st part. 
8 Deutschlands wirtschaftliche Lage an der Jahreswende 1935-36, p. 45. 
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Table VIII gives a general survey of the channels of the 
German banking system into which the new bills and other 
short-dated paper flowed. 


TABLE VIII. LOCATION OF TREASURY AND OTHER BILLS OUTSTANDING 
AT CERTAIN DATES, 1932-1936 


Million RM. 


Holders of bills 
End of | End of End of 
1934 Sept. 1935) Feb. 1936 


Reichsbank, Gold Discount Bank, 
and State banks of issue 


Public banks (including savings 
banks) 


Credit banks 


Total, Reichsbank and other 
banks 


Industrial, commercial, and insur- 
ance firms, etc. 4,231 4,477 


1 Estimate, the method of compiling this item of the statistics having changed. 


Thus the greater part of the increased volume of bills and 
other short-dated paper was taken up by the banks, and more 
especially by the Reichsbank, which, together with its affiliated 
institution, the Gold Discount Bank, had taken up about 
1,600 million RM. of the increase at the end of 1934, and about 
1,880 million at the beginning of 1936. In actual fact, the 
Reichsbank’s holdings of work creation and rearmament bills 
were even greater, owing to the changes which have been 
mentioned in the nature of the bills held, and which, in this 
case, were considerable. Since the autumn of 1933 the Reichs- 
bank has increased the possible scope of its credit operations 
by adopting an open-market policy, though this has not so far 
been applied on any large scale. 

After the Reichsbank, the most important contribution to 
financing the work creation schemes was made by the public 
banks, which, at the end of 1935, had taken up about 2,550 
million RM. of the increased volume of short-dated paper. 


| — 

| ess | | | 5.285 | 
a 1,916 | 1,984 | 2,276 | 2,851 | 2,450 
| 0,880 | 10,080 | 11,248 
4,870 
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The contribution of the private credit banks, on the contrary, 


was small. 
Table IX shows the changes in the Reichsbank’s situation 


from 1982 to 1935. 


SELECTED ITEMS FROM THE RETURNS OF THE REICHSBANK, 
1932-1935 


(Million RM.) 


TABLE IX. 


Date Total money : Gold and Credits of the 
(31 Dec. of each in foreign Gold 
year) circulation exchange * Discount Bank 


1932 5,642 540 920 2,982 —_ 


1933 5,715 640 395 3,668 —_ 
984 84 4,656 199 


1934 5,972 


1935 6,373 1,032 88 4,985 1,407 


1 Not including the gold reserves of the four State banks of issue, which amounted to about 
70-75 million RM. For 1935 the German foreign trade statistics show imports of 100 million RM. 
of gold which is not shown in the Reichsbank’s returns (cf. the Report for 1935 of the Bank for 


International Settlements). 
* Bills of exchange and Treasury Bills, cheques, advances, and securities (deckungs/dhige 


Wertpapiere). 


Thus, in the space of three years, the Reichsbank had 
increased the volume of its credits by some 2,000 million RM.., 
or two-thirds of the amount at the end of 1932; if the figures 
for the Gold Discount Bank are added, the increase amounted 
to 3,400 million RM. During the same period, the amount of 
money in circulation had risen by 731 million RM., or more than 
13 per cent., and the Reichsbank’s sight liabilities by 492 million 
RM. (this last increase being mainly due to the accumulation 
of balances due to foreigners as a result of the transfer mora- 
torium). For purposes of comparison, it may be added that 
during the last boom in 1928 and 1929, although the price level 
was higher, the aggregate volume of credits of the Reichsbank 
averaged 2,600 to 2,700 million RM., and the amount of money 
in circulation 6,300 million RM. 

As a matter of fact, part of the increase in the Reichsbank’s 
credits merely took the place of the efflux of gold and foreign 
exchange, amounting to 832 million RM. between the end of 1932 
and the end of 1935. Similar developments are to be observed 
throughout the credit system. The net increase in the volume 
of credits was far less than the gross increase, for the latter 
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was offset by the concurrent dwindling of other items. For 
instance, as a result of the steady withdrawal of funds, the 
returns of the credit banks showed a reduction of liabilities 
in respect of foreign creditors, and up to 1935 the deposits of 
German customers were also diminishing. On the other hand, 
the work creation schemes considerably augmented the liquid 
resources of industry, and brought about large repayments 
of debts ; this process was intensified by the reduction of stocks 
which began in 1935 in connection with the scarcity of raw 
materials. Finally, the exodus of capital from Germany to 
foreign countries, which took place in spite of considerable 
obstacles, may also have offset the expansion of credit to some 
extent. 

Thus, in many cases the effect of the credit expansion was 
only to exchange one kind of credits for another. “ All the 
various forms of credit which were selected for financing public 
capital investments, and especially Treasury and other bills, 
show an enormous increase, whereas credits of the kind which 
are mainly used by industrial and commercial undertakings — 
e.g. advances and documentary credits — are steadily falling.” * 
The credit system as a whole accordingly found itself working 
on State credit rather than on private credit, and this quali- 
tative change was accompanied by a quantitative change, 
namely, a greater velocity of circulation of credit. 

The general impression emerging is that the work creation 
schemes themselves have made financing within the banking 
system easier. A large part of the proceeds of the work creation 
and rearmament bills returned to the banks after a short period 
of circulation. These sums, and the repayment of debts by 
industry out of its new liquid resources, made it possible for the 
banks to take up State bills and Reich Treasury bills, and so 
help to finance the work creation schemes and rearmament. 
Within the banking system, the public banks, including the 
savings banks, were more affected by the tendency towards 
expansion, and the private credit banks by the repayment of 
debts. 

The expansion of State credit had a twofold effect on 
the Reich finances : on the one hand, the National Debt 
rose, while on the other there was an increase in tax revenue 
and a saving on unemployment relief and similar expenditure. 


? Reicus-Krepit-GesE.iscuaFt : op. cit., p. 46. 
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Table X shows the change in the volume of the National 
Debt from 1932 to 1935, according to official statistics. 


TABLE X. GERMAN NATIONAL DEBT, 1932 AND 1935 


Million RM. 


Form of debt 


End of 1932 End of 1935 


Long-term debt : 
Internal 7,088 9,549 
Foreign 3,065 1,699 


Total 11,248 


Short-term debt 2,856 
Tax remission bills in circulation 200 890 
Work creation and rearmament bills -- 4,000 ! 


Total 11,744 18,994 


» Not including bills to the value of 1,000 million RM. issued by the National Railways 
and the National Post Office. 


It appears from these figures that during the three years 
in question the total National Debt rose by 7,250 million RM., 
while the short-term debt, including tax remission and other 
bills, increased by 6,155 million RM. At the same time, owing 
to currency depreciation in creditor countries and redemption 
at lower rates, the foreign debt fell by 1,366 million RM. The 
increase in long-term internal debt was mainly due to the con- 
solidation of floating debt. In 1935 this process was chiefly 
effected by loans to the value of 1,636 million RM. which were 
taken up by the savings banks and insurance institutions. ! 
Part of the proceeds was used to retire work creation bills. 
Since in spite of this the end of 1935 showed no decrease in the 
total amount of bills, it is to be concluded that the new (arma- 
ment) bills were being issued at about the same rate as the old 
(work creation) bills were being retired. 

According to Mr. Reinhardt, Secretary of State ?, the 
improvement in the Reich Budget over the three financial 
years from April 1933 to March 1936 amounted in all to 7,000 
million RM., “ much the greater part of which must probably 
have been spent on public capital investments. ’’ We have 
already seen that 2,000 million RM. went to work creation 


1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, March, 1st part, 1936. 
2 Quoted in : Retcns-Krepit-GesELLscuarFt : op. cit., p. 53. 
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measures in the narrower sense. No accurate information is 
available as to how the rest was spent, since complete Reich 
Budgets are no longer published. Part of the balance was 
presumably absorbed by increased expenditure on adminis- 
tration and staff, especially for the Army and Navy. Rearma- 
ment must have accounted for a further part, which flowed into 
industry, and therefore had the same effect on employment 
and production as the work creation measures. “ All this 
reflects a very considerable degree of compulsory capital invest- 
ment enforced by the State. Hardly ever has a business recovery 
been brought about to such an extent by this kind of capital 
investment on the part of the State. This is due to the fact 
that the exceedingly high rates of taxation which prevailed 
during the business depression from 1930 to 1932 were only 
reduced in a few cases, and were for the most part maintained 
in the German system of taxation. The same applies to unem- 
ployment contributions, which had also been considerably 
increased during the depression. Although from 1933 to 1935 
unemployment fell to less than a third of the peak figure reached 
when the depression was at its worst, unemployment contri- 
butions remained at the same level.” ! 

This use of the improvement in the Budget returns must 
be given considerable weight in assessing the effects of the 
German work creation policy. If the surpluses had not been 
reinvested in armaments, it would in fact have been possible 
either to make considerable tax reductions — in favour of 
both producers and consumers — or to pay off a large part 
of the work creation debt before maturity. There are good 
reasons for supposing that such measures would have stimulated 
private enterprise, have made business even more liquid, and 
would thus have been able to give that initial impetus which 
was contemplated when the work creation policy was originally 
introduced. 


EFFECTS ON THE LABOUR MARKET 


Table XI shows the changes in unemployment and employ- 
ment in Germany from 1932 to 1936, according to official 
statistics. ? 


: op. cit., p. 53. 

2 During the years under consideration, some changes were made in the sta- 
tistical methods of recording unemployment in Germany. In particular, persons 
engaged in the labour service were counted as unemployed up to 30 July 1933, but 
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TABLE XI. CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR, 1932-1936 


Date Number unemployed Number employed 
(end of month) (thousands) (thousands) 


1933 1932 1933 


4,857 12,779 | 13,307 
4,059 11,983 | 13,287 


1933 


13,307 
13,287 


1934 1935 


1,877 15,530 | 16,504 
2,605 | 2,508 14,873 | 15,582 


1935 1936 1935 1936 Increase 


June 1,877 1,315 562 16,504 | 17,675 1,171 


The difference between the decrease in the number unem- 
ployed and the increase in the number employed reflects the 
fluctuations in the number of the “ invisible” unemployed — 
i.e. the unemployed who, for some reason or other, were not 
registered with the employment exchanges. It will be seen that 
the movements of the two series were about parallel in 1934 
and that invisible unemployment increased in 1933 and 
decreased in 1935. This is probably due in part to the intro- 
duction of general conscription and of compulsory labour 
service in the spring of 1935. According to calculations made by 
the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung*, the volume of invisible 


not afterwards. At that date there were about 130,000 persons in the labour ser- 
vice, so that the apparent reduction of unemployment was increased by that figure. 
From 1935 onwards, about 50,000 unemployed persons and 200,000 employed 
persons in the Saar are included in the figures. In addition, some allowance should 
be made for the increase in the population over the period considered. 

1 Wochenbericht, 21 Aug. 1935. 


1932 Increase 
June 5,476 528 
Dec. 5,773 1,304 
1933 1934 Decrease zz 1934 Increase 
June 4,857 2,481 2,376 a 15,530 2,223 
Dec. 4,059 2,605 1,454 14,873 1,586 
1934 1935 Decrease Increase 
June 974 
Dec. 709 
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unemployment was 799,000 persons in the middle of 1933 
and 720,000 in the middle of 1935, so that the difference was 
not very great. Over the whole three years covered by the 
present study the movements of the two series of figures were 
much the same. They were as follows : 
Decrease in Increase in 
Period unemployment employment 
(thousands) (thousands) 


June 19382 to June 1935 3,599 3,725 
Dec. 1932 to Dec. 1935 3,265 3,599 


An attempt — necessarily very rough and incomplete — will 
now be made to analyse the effects on the labour market of the 
work creation measures. One indication of the effects of these 
measures can be obtained from the estimates of their cost per 
man-year. In the direct work creation schemes, this worked 
out at about 2,000 RM.! Combining this figure with the data 
given above for the direct work creation measures, and assuming 
that the moneys in question were spent continuously, we get the 


following table : 


Middle of 1932 an 
Item to end of 1933 In 1934 In 1935 


Expenditure on direct work creation 
measures (thousand RM.) ? 1,455 1,985 593 


Number of workers provided with 
employment for one year 727,500 992,500 296,500 


Resulting increase or decrease in 
employment + 727,500 265,000 -—696,000 
* See the first part of this article, p. 338. The subsidies for the repair of dwellings have 


been deducted from the sums shown there because the calculation of the costs per man-year 
refers only to works whose whole cost was borne by the public authorities concerned . 


These figures are of course merely approximations, but 
they at least suffice to show that the curve of the primary 
effects on the labour market of the work creation schemes was 
already falling in 1934 and that in 1935 a considerable number 
of workers who had been engaged on the schemes were again 
set free. 

Very few data are available to show the effects of subsidies 
and indirect measures. The subsidies given for the repair and 
reconstruction: of dwellings in the winter of 1933-34 are said to 
have provided employment for 750,000 persons. ? By the summer 
of 1934, the primary effects of these measures had practically 
come to an end. 


} INTERNATIONAL Labour Orrice : Public Works Policy, p. 69. 
2 Report of Mr. SeLptre, Reich Minister of Labour, for 1935, in Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, 1935, No. 36. 
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Another factor in reducing unemployment, at least in 1938, 
was the change in the policy of private undertakings with 
regard to the engagement of workers. As a result of active 
propaganda to secure support for the Government’s work 
creation policy, and of other measures, a number of under- 
takings were induced to engage more workers than were strictly 
necessary for purposes of production. Evidence of this can 
be found in the reports of German joint-stock companies for 
1933. 

Lastly, a few figures may be given to illustrate the rate 
of absorption of workers outside the process of industrial 


production. 


TABLE XII. ABSORPTION OF WORKERS OUTSIDE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 
1933-1935 


Average number of workers absorbed 


1934 


Labour service 200,000-250,000 
Agricultural 

assistants 

? 150,000 150,000 

The “ Year on 

the Land” 
Marriage loans 150,000 365,000 523,000 
Additional do- 

mestic servants 100,000 170,000 180,000 


1,000,000-1,100,000 


Total 


Including mili- 
tary service 


Annual increase 


1,500,000 


ce. 590,000 


c. 435,000 


450,000-500,000 


2 InstitTuT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Wochenbericht, 21 March 1936. 


The number of workers absorbed in this way is remarkably 
high. Here, in contrast to the direct work creation measures, 
a steady upward trend is to be observed. This is particularly 
noticeable if the numbers called up for general compulsory 
military service are taken into account, though no official 
figures are available on this subject or on the exact date at 
which the calling-up began. According to the report of the 
Reich Minister of Labour for 1935, the calling-up of men for 
military service and labour service “ greatly relieved” the 
labour market. In these circumstances the total number of 


Scheme 
1933 | 7 | 1935 
mam 450,000-500,000 | 885,000-935,00 | 
| 
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workers absorbed outside the process of production must be 
estimated at not less than 1.5 million at the end of 1935. It 
follows that about 45 per cent. of the decrease in unemployment 
from 1933 to 1935 is to be attributed to this cause. 

Thus, of the persons provided with additional employment, 
only a little more than half were absorbed into the process of 
industrial production as the result of direct or indirect work 
creation measures and their secondary effects ; the other half 
contributed nothing to the development of production. 

It should be noted that the absorption of labour was not 
due in any way to a change in the distribution of the available 
work. The average hours of work rose slightly in 1933 and 1934 
and remained more or less stationary in 1935. For public works, 
the 40-hour week was originally introduced but was abandoned 
in 1934. 

It has been pointed out in Germany that in studying the 
unemployment figures it is necessary to allow for a minimum 
of probably about a million unemployed, of whom half are 
unemployable and the other half represent ordinary fluctuations 
of unemployment.! At the middle of 1935, therefore, there 
would have been only about eight or nine hundred thousand 
“ genuine ’’ unemployed persons in Germany. 

From 1934 onwards the reduction in the quantity of unem- 
ployment was accompanied by various measures which had 
a noticeable effect on the character of the labour market. The 
most significant feature was the partial abolition of free mobil- 
ity of labour. The transfer of agricultural workers to industry 
was made practically impossible ; the migration of workers into 
Berlin and its suburbs, Hamburg, Bremen, and the Saar was 
prohibited ; official permits were required for the engagement 
of young workers, and in some cases it was made compulsory 
to dismiss young persons and engage older workers in their 
place.2, As unemployment decreased, geographical and occu- 
pational differences became more and more strongly marked. 
In 1935 efforts were made to overcome the geographical differ- 
ences by concentrating the work creation schemes in depressed 
areas. Occupational differences, exemplified by a shortage of 
skilled workers in some industries and considerable unemploy- 
ment in others, were connected with the uneven development 


1 Institut FUR KoNJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Wochenbericht, 6 Nov. 1935. 
2 Act of 15 May 1934 to regulate the engagement of labour, and subsequent 
administrative regulations. 
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of production, which will be dealt with in the next section of 


this article. 

Finally, it should be noted that the system of marriage 
loans, the campaign against multiple employment, and various 
other measures reduced the proportion of women in the total 
number of employed persons to 31.7 per cent., as against 35 per 
cent. in 1983 and 34.4 per cent. in 1928-29. ? 


EFFECTS ON PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND NATIONAL 
INCOME 


An outstanding feature in the development of production as 
a result of the work creation schemes and rearmament was the 
marked divergence between the output of production goods and 
the output of consumption goods, as shown in table XIII. 


TABLE XIII. INDEXES OF PRODUCTION, 1932-1935 * 


Investment goods ? | Consumption goods 


Production goods 


Total production 


1928 1932 1928 1932 1928 1932 1928 1932 
= 100 = 100 = 100 =100 = 100 = 100 = 100 = 100 


35.4 100 78.1 100 


44.9 127 82.9 106 


100 45.7 100 


58.7 


65.5 53.7 118 


83.3 142 77.2 169 74.8 211 92.6 119 
91.0 116 


112 


1933 


1934 


102.4 


1935 95.8 163 99.4 218 


1 Source: Publications of the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung. The Institute makes a 
distinction within the group “ production goods”’ between “ investment goods”, which serve 
solely to provide plant and equipment, and “ production goods for general use ’”’ (e.g. coal, gas, 


electricity, paper). 
? Included in the preceding group. 


While the output of production goods in 1935 was more 
than double what it had been in 1932, and within that group 
the output of investment goods had increased almost three 
times, the output of consumption goods in 1934 was only 
18 per cent. higher than in 1932, and in 1935 it actually declined 
a little. Even in 1934 the disproportion was striking, and in 

1935 it was much more marked. Previous experience has shown 

| that at the beginning of a revival the output of production 
goods tends at first to increase more rapidly than the output 

of consumption goods. In this case, however, the divergence 


1 InstiruT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Vierteljahrshefte, 11th year, 1936, 
No. 1, Part B, p. 9. 
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would seem to be unduly great; in addition, it did not disappear 
at a later stage of the recovery, when the secondary effects 
of the work creation schemes must have been making themselves 
more strongly felt in the field of consumption, but rather became 
more marked. Only a partial explanation ig to be found in the 
fact that in 1934 consumers Jaid in stocks for future needs as 
a result of the restrictions on imports, so that they naturally 
purchased less in 1935. A more complete explanation lies in the 
fact that the secondary effects of the work creation schemes in 
the field of consumption were weakened by the shortage of raw 
’ materials and the rise in prices on the one hand, and by rearma- 
ment on the other, as a result of which a considerable fraction 
of the newly created income was diverted by means of taxation 
and loans to the production goods industries. It should further 
be noted that in the statistics of every country armaments 
are included under the heading “ production goods ”’ (a typical 
example being iron and steel), but that this is misleading as 
regards the economic significance of armaments. Increased 
output of production goods means that at some later date the 
national economy has more or better consumption goods at 
its disposal. This is by no means the case when armaments 
are manufactured, and this branch of industry is therefore to 
be regarded rather as a form of collective consumption. 

The difference in the movements of the output of pro- 
duction and consumption goods was accompanied by a discrep- 
ancy in the degree to which productive capacity was utilised. 
A few characteristic examples ' may be given, referring to the 
middle of 1935: 


Branch of industry productive 
capacity used 

Industries for production goods : 

Construction of motor vehicles 93 

Iron industry 83 

Mechanical engineering 77 
Industries for consumplion goods : 

Textile industry 53-59 

Clothing industry 43 


It will thus be seen that by the middle of 1935 important 
production goods industries had already approached the opti- 
mum degree of utilisation of their productive capacity (which 
is generally less than 100 per cent. of the full technical capacity), 


1 Taken from an investigation carried out by the Institut fiir Konjunktur- 
forschung at the request of the Reich Minister of Finance. The figure for mechanical 
engineering refers to the first half of 1935. 
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while the consumption goods industries lagged far behind. The 
importance of this factor will be brought out later. It will 
suffice here to remark that when the existing plant is utilised 
to optimum capacity the fixed costs per unit of production 
cease to fall, and that the industrialist is faced with the 
question of extending his undertaking. 

The next question to consider is how far the increase in the 
output of production goods can be attributed to the work 
creation schemes. According to estimates of the Reich Statis- 
tical Office, the volume of capital investments (including 
replacements) was as follows : 


TABLE XIV. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTMENTS, 1932-1935 ! 


1,000 million RM. Per cent. of total 


Total 
investments 


Public 
investments 


Private 
investments 


Public 
investments 


Private 
investments 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 ? 


4.25 
5.10 
8.25 


11.0 


2.69 
3.31 
5.77 
8.0 


1.55 
1.79 
2.48 


3.0 


63 
65 
70 
73 


1 “Die Investitionen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft, 1924-1934’, in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, Sept., 2nd part, 1935. 
2 Figures of the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung. 


According to these figures, the sums devoted to capital 
development from 1933 to 1935 amounted to between 24,000 
and 25,000 million RM., of which 17,000 million were spent by 


the public authorities. During these three years the work 
creation schemes accounted for 5,000 million, or about a fifth 
of the total volume of investments (armaments accounting 
for a further fraction which it is difficult to determine). The 
increase in the volume of investment as compared with the 
lowest point in 1932 was as follows (in 1,000 million RM.) : 


Private 
investments 


0.24 
0.93 
1 45 


Public 
investments 
0.62 
3.08 
5.31 


Total 
investments 


0.85 
4.00 
6.75 


Year 


1933 
1934 
1935 


Thus the work creation schemes accounted for about three- 
fourths of the increase in the total volume of investments 
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since 1932, and practically the whole of the increase in the volume 
of public investments. 

Private investments remained far behind public invest- 
ments. In 1935 the latter had practically returned to the 1928 
level — as prices had fallen considerably the volume of invest- 
ment in 1935 was in reality much in excess of that of 1928 — 
but private investments amounted to only about half the 1928 
figure. Table XV shows that up to 1934 the investments of 
industrial and public utility undertakings were considerably 
less than the sums normally written off for depreciation. This 
means that liquidity was still the dominant motive, although 
there had been an appreciable improvement in the relation 
of costs to prices. 


TABLE XV. BALANCE OF INVESTMENTS AND NORMAL DEPRECIATION ! 


Million RM. 


Category of undertakings wee 


Industry — 780 
Public utility undertakings — 104 — 116 


1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Sept., 2ad part, 1935. 


In so far as private investments went beyond mere replace- 
ments, their direction after 1934 tended more and more to be 
determined by the difficulties of foreign trade on the one hand, 
and by rearmament on the other. They were therefore concen- 
trated mainly on the industries producing substitutes for raw 
materials and the armament industries. In the case of the former 
group at least Government guarantees appear to have played 
a certain part, so that they cannot be considered strictly as 
private investments. 

The divergence between public and private investments 
meant that the proportion of public investments (which as a 
rule give no return or only a low return) rose from 60 per cent. 
of the total investments in 1928 and 63.5 per cent. in 1932 
to 73 per cent. in 1935. 

The following brief list may be given of the main causes 
for the suspension of investment in private enterprise, though 
it is impossible to discuss the various points in detail here : 


(1) Government control of investments, to which some 
dozen industries were subject. 
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(2) Difficulties of foreign trade. These checked invest- 
ment in export industries, and at the same time the shortage 
of raw materials had the same effect on industries dependent 
on imported raw materials. 

(3) Intervention in the structure of costs and profits, 
including such specific measures as export duties, price control, 
and the restriction of dividends. ! 

(4) Financing difficulties. Private issues were prohibited 
and the capital market was thus reserved entirely for the State. 

(5) Uncertainty as to the continuance of public contracts.? 

The connections between the increase in production, national 
income, labour income, and consumption are briefly indicated 
by the figures in table XVI. 


TABLE XVI. MOVEMENT OF NATIONAL INCOME, WAGES, INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION, AND RETAIL TRADE, 1932-1935 


Value of 
National income Labour income industrial | Turnover of retail trade 
production 


1,000 Per 1,000 Per wana 1,000 Per 
million | cent. of | million | cent. of 1932 million cent. of 
RM. 1932 RM. 1932 RM. 1932 


100 22.7 100 


25.7 


100 


45.3 100 


1933 46.5 102.6 26.0 96.0 


115.9 29.3 


1934 


52.5 


124.7 


32.2 


1935 


56.5 


1 Including the Saar Territory. 


This table shows how the increase in income followed the 
rise in production with a certain time-lag and on a very much 
smaller scale. Over the three years of the work creation pro- 
grammes, for an aggregate increase of about 63 per cent. in 
the value of production there was an increase of about 25 per 
cent. in the national income and in labour income, and of 11 per 
cent. in consumption.? The increase in the turnover of retail 


1 “Costs and profits depend largely on factors that are beyond the control 
of private enterprise’’ (Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung: Véierteljahrshefte, 
10th year, 1935, No. II, Part A, p. 187). 

2 InstTituT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Viéierteljahrshefte, 10th year, 1935, 
No. III, pp. 817-318. 

3 The turnover of retail trade is given merely as an indication of the movement 
of consumption, It does not represent the absolute volume of consumption, which 
would have to include the turnover of handicraftsmen, the expenditure in 
restaurants, places of amusement, and transport undertakings, etc. 
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trade is less than half the increase in total income. It is perhaps 
instructive to compare these percentages with the corresponding 
ones for the last period of rising prosperity, from 1926 to 1928. 
During those three years the value of industrial production 
increased by about 25 per cent., the national income by about 
20 per cent., and consumption (measured by the turnover of 
retail trade) by about 18 per cent. 

If we try to find a relation between the increase in income 
and the increase in investments resulting from the work creation 
schemes and rearmament, we arrive at the following figures, 
which must, however, be accompanied by numerous reservations 
as to the method of comparison and the nature of the statistics.' 
The net increase in investments during 1933, 1934, and 1935, 
as we have just seen, was 6,750 million RM. With this net 
increase in the volume of investments, there was an increase 
of 11,200 million, or about 1°/, times as much, in the national 
income, an increase of 6,500 million, or about as much, in labour 
income, and an increase of only 2,500 million in the turnover 
of retail trade. 

A few deductions must be made in order to find the real 
increase in purchasing power. From calculations given in the 
report of the Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft already quoted? it 
may be assumed that about 20 per cent. of the increase in total 
labour income must be deducted for the rise in prices in the 
intervening period (especially in the prices of agricultural 
produce), another 20 per cent. for the reduction of payments 
for assistance and relief, and 10 per cent. for increased taxes 
on wages and social insurance contributions. The real increase 
in labour income thus comes to about 3,250 million RM. In 
calculating the real increase in the national income, the only 
factor to be taken into account would be the rise in prices, 
which will now be briefly discussed. 

The work creation schemes were based on the existence of 
abundant factors of production that were lying idle: unem- 
ployed plant and unemployed workers. It was therefore to be 
expected that the increase in demand from the supplementary 


1 This calculation represents a very simplified approximation to the multiplier 
method developed by J. M. Keynes in his book The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money (London, 1936), especially Chapter 10: “The Marginal Pro- 
pensity to Consume and the Multiplier’. Mr. Mitnitzky, in the investigation 
already mentioned, arrives at the ratio 1 : 1*/,, but this is the ratio not for invest- 
ments and national income but for investments and turnover on the home market, 
on the assumption that prices remain constant (which was not the case in Germany). 


2 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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volume of income would meet with a great degree of elasticity 
in the supply of commodities, so that an increase in prices could 
be avoided, especially as a fuller utilisation of plant would 
naturally result in decreasing costs per unit of output. Never- 
theless, prices did rise considerably, and the reason becomes 
clear on a closer analysis of the price movements. In this 
article only a very rough survey can be given, with the reser- 
vation that the official index numbers necessarily give only 
an incomplete picture. It is, for instance, significant that the 
Reichs-Kredit- Gesellschaft, as just mentioned, when calculating 
the real labour income, deducted 20 per cent. for the rise in 
prices, although the cost-of-living index (excluding rent) had 
risen by only 5.3 per cent. 


TABLE XVII. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1932-1935 
(Base: 1913 = 100) 


. Industrial raw ma- 
Agricultural | terials and semi- Finished goods 
products manufactured goods 


Fat Pro- Con- 
Total Textiles duction | sumption 


Total 
cattle is 


The outstanding features of the movement of prices in 
Germany from 1932 onwards are that prices rose very much 
more in agriculture than in industry, more for imported raw 
materials (e.g. for textiles) than for those produced at home, and 
more for manufactured consumption goods than for production 
goods. In general this meant a much greater increase on con- 
sumption goods than on production goods. The Institut fiir 
Konjunkturforschung has calculated that prices of consumption 
goods rose by about 13 per cent. from 1933 to 1935 and those 


Dec. 19382 92.4 | 84.4) 60.6 | 87.3 59.2 113.6 | 115.7 112.0 

Dec. 1933 96.2 | 93.7 | 70.8 | 89.1 68.0 113.9 | 113.9 113.9 

Dec. 1934 101.0 | 100.5 | 76.8 | 92.0 80.7 118.8 | 114.0 122.5 

Dec. 1935 103.4 | 105.0 | 91.5 | 93.2 88.1 119.4 | 113.1 124.1 

Increase : 

1935 as 

percentage 

of 1932 11.2} 24.4) 51.0 6.7 48.8 5.1 —2.3 10.8 
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TABLE XVIII. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING, 1932-1935 
(Base : 1913-14 = 100) 


Total 


Total without rent 


Dec. 1932 
Dec. 1933 
Dec. 1934 
Dec. 1935 


Increase : 1935 as per- 
centage of 1932 


of production goods by only 3 per cent.!_ As shown above, the 
movement of production was exactly the opposite. There was 
a great increase in the production of investment goods and only 
a slight increase in the production of consumption goods. It 


may be asked why the industrial production of consumption 
goods did not increase more than it did, although the money 
demand, as shown by the statistics of the national income and 
of total wages, had risen by 25 per cent. and productive capacity 
and labour were lying idle. The explanation is obviously to 
be found in the following factors : 


(1) the change deliberately produced in the price structure 
in favour of agriculture, which meant that a larger fraction of 
income had to be spent on the inelastic demand for foodstuffs ; 

(2) the increase in costs which was due to the rise in the 
prices of imported goods and the use of more expensive substi- 
tutes produced at home, and which primarily affected the 
consumption goods industries, the raw materials for which 
were more dependent on imports than were the production 
goods industries ; 

(83) the definite scarcity of certain commodities, which 
prevented any increase in the production of consumption 
goods (shortage of raw materials) or made it difficult to 
increase consumption (restriction of imports of foodstuffs and 


1 Institut FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Vierteljahrshefte, 11th year, 1936, 
No. I, Part B, p. 16. 


118.4 117.7 109.0 112.4 
120.6 120.4 117.8 108.2 
122.2 122.4 119.1 116.1 
123.4 123.9 120.9 118.4 
sa | oma 
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manufactured articles as part of the centralised foreign trade 
policy). 

For all these reasons the increase in the volume of credit 
did not produce a corresponding increase in the volume of 
commodities available for the market. In reality the supply 
of commodities was not perfectly elastic. Prices therefore rose, 
and especially the prices of consumption goods.' 


CONCLUSION 


The German work creation policy cannot be taken as a 
test case showing the typical effects of such a policy on the 
economic system as a whole. In the first place, there was the 
essential fact that the German experiment was carried out 
within an economic system that was already isolated by strict 
measures concerning the movements of foreign exchange. 
The work creation and rearmament programmes gradually 
accentuated this isolation and made it necessary to have com- 
plete Government control of foreign trade and the balance of 
payments. The growing divergence between the internal and 
external values of the currency had to be neutralised by sub- 
sidies to exporters and resulted in a considerable rise in import 
prices. Furthermore, the secondary effects of the work creation 
schemes were to a great extent obscured and forced into the 
background by the rearmament measures that followed them. 
That is probably one reason why the transition from a State- 
engineered business revival to a recovery based on private 
initiative was not a success. So far as can be seen from the 
situation in the summer of 1936, the work creation policy, which 
was originally intended merely to give an impetus to business 
activity, has become a more or less permanent measure. It is 
significant that it is already being suggested that, if the expen- 
diture on armaments were to fall to a lower level, house building 
might act as a kind of third series of work creation measures, 
with the help of public moneys.? In fact, however, this réle 


1 On this subject cf. the following passage in the report of the Reichs-Kredit- 
Gesellschaft (p. 17): “The rising volume of credit brought with it an increase in 
the volume of investment goods, for the majority of which there was as a rule 
no regular market — e.g. motor roads, development works, administrative build- 
ings, armaments, etc. — and at the same time a great decrease in the volume of 
production and stocks of marketable and saleable commodities for daily use and 
consumption. It is clear without further demonstration that this may in the long 
run produce price discrepancies. ” 

2 InstiTuT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Vierteljahrshefte, 10th year, 1936, 
No. IV, Part A; p. 402. Cf. also the address given by the Minister of Finance, 
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has been taken over, since the autumn of 1936, by the Four- 
Year Programme, which is mainly destined for the development 
of industries producing substitutes for raw material. 

The most striking features of the German work creation 
measures were the absorption of a large fraction of the unem- 
ployed outside the process of production, the serious dis- 
equilibrium that developed between production and consumption 
(connected with the above-mentioned hindrance of their sec- 
ondary effects and with the difficulties in foreign trade), and 
the tendency to a rise in prices which was very difficult 
to check. In the financial field the whole banking system was 
saturated with Government credit, while at the same time the 
volume of private credit decreased because of the more liquid 
situation of the economic system. Over against the increased 
indebtedness of the Reich must be placed a considerable increase 
in the current Budget receipts, which was, however, entirely 
absorbed by expenditure on armaments. 

The disequilibrium that had become visible in 1935, both 
in production and in credit, and which was clearly recognised 
in Germany itself}, led to efforts to progress along a new path. 
The aim of the Government now was to place a check on credit 
expansion and to finance further rearmament as far as possible 
out of the Budget (i.e. out of current income) and out of loans 
(i.e. out of savings). 

The main reason for this change of method lies in the distine- 
tion that is drawn between “inflationary ’”’ and “ compen- 
satory” credit expansion. The latter term denotes credit 
expansion up to the point where the existing unemployed 
reserves of workers and means of production are absorbed ; in 
this case an increasing demand for money is (generally) followed 
by a corresponding increase of production, and prices will 
rise at most to the extent that the supply of commodities lags 
behind the demand. In this case there is no run on the means 
of production which could give rise to an increase in prices. 
The increase in purchasing power is offset by the increase in 
production. According to the German view, the limits of this 


Count ScHWERIN von KrosiGk, at the Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, on 27 Nov- 
ember 1935, quoted in the Report of the Director of the International Labour 
Office, 1936, pp. 23-24. 

1 Cf. the address by the Minister of Finance referred to in the preceding note, 
and the report of the Reichs-Kredit- Gesellschaft already quoted, pp. 35-36 ; Frank- 
furter Zeitung, 6 Dec. 1935: “ Der Grundzug dieser Konjunktur”’ ; Wéirtschaft- 
kurve, 1935-36, No. III: “ Grenzen kompensatorischer Kreditschépfung ”’. 
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latter type of credit expansion do not have to wait until all the 
means of production in the whole economic system are being 
employed but are reached as soon as all the means of production 
in a single sector are being used, because the “ specific ”’ factors 
of production, whether plant or workers, cannot be transferred 
indiscriminately. This position has been reached in the capital 
goods industries in Germany, which are now employed up to 
the limit of their capacity as a result of the rearmament pro- 
gramme.! The only comment that will be made on this line 
of argument here is to point out that in any case the supply 
of commodities in a non-autarkic economic system cannot be 
perfectly elastic if currency difficulties, as in the case of Germany, 
make it impossible to obtain certain factors of production from 
abroad without an increase in prices (expressed in the national 
currency). 

This new policy requires that the present level of taxation 
should be maintained, although the tax revenue in the financial 
year 1935 exceeded the peak reached in 1929-307; for 1936 
it is estimated that a further increase of 1,000 million RM. 
in tax revenue will be necessary.* At the same time the autho- 
rities responsible for financial policy consider that the newly 
formed money capital should continue to be used exclusively 
for the consolidation of the National Debt. Since 1933 there 
has been little capital available, except from the savings banks 


1 This train of thought has found its clearest expression in the article in Wirt- 
schaftkurve cited in the preceding note (p. 238): “ It is theoretically conceivable 
that the policy of economic stimulation (e.g. by a reduction of taxes) could have 
been directed to the production of consumption goods, in which there is still ample 
room for development. But at the present day Government orders are, not without 
serious reasons, being directed in undiminished or increased concentration, as up 
to now, towards the investment goods industries, whose producing power is already 
declining. The main purpose for which these orders are now given is not to breathe 
fresh life into the economic system but to promote the rearmament of Germany. 
From the purely economic point of view there would be every incentive to use the 
regulative power of the State to direct an increasing demand primarily into those 
fields of the economic system that have hitherto been neglected ; but, in the political 
situation in which we perforce find ourselves, such freedom to act on purely economic 
principles does not exist. It follows that, from the point of view of credit policy, 
it is of little importance that the consumption goods industries are not fully 
employed. It is on the capital goods industries that calls are now being made, and 
if these calls are to be financed by the method of credit expansion applied 
immediately after the depression, this would lead imperceptibly from compensatory 
to inflationary credit expansion. The essential point is not whether an increase 
of purchasing power could still be offset in a few sections of the economic system 
by an increase in production ; the question is whether this possibility exists in the 
section for which purchasing power is actually available. * 

2 Instirut FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Wochenbericht, 5 Feb. 1936. 

3 Speech of Mr. Rernnarpt, Secretary of State, at Eisenach (Frankfurt 


Zeitung, 13 May 1936). 
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and the insurance institutions.! From the end of 1932 to the 
end of 1935 the new capital accumulated by the savings banks 
was about 2,500 million RM. (not including purely book increases 
resulting from the revaluation of the currency), and up to 
1934 it was used for paying off obligations incurred during the 
credit crisis of 1931 ; for the insurance institutions, the figure 
was about 2,000 million RM. In actual fact, these were the 
two main sources used for consolidating about 1,650 million RM. 
of short-term National Debt in 1935. The formation of new 
capital, however, is still considered insufficient in relation to 
the volume of debt to be consolidated.? 


2 Reicus-Krepit-GesELiscnaFt: op. cit., pp. 49-50: “ Industry has been 
using its surpluses to finance its own needs, and since 1935 also, and on an 
increasing scale, to buy up other undertakings. ” 

2 The report of the Reichsbank for 1935 says: “The formation of new capital 
is still far short of the extensive requirements.” (Frankfurter Zeitung, 19 March 
1936.) 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Termination of Contracts of Employment 

of Salaried Employees and Technical Staff 

(Notice of Termination of Contracts and 
Compensation for Dismissal): I 


The question of the termination of contracts of employment, with 
special reference to salaried employees and technical staff (notice of 
termination of contracts and compensation for dismissal) appeared on 
the agenda of the 4th session (held on 18 and 19 November 1936) of the 
Advisory Committee set wp by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office early in 1930. 

A discussion in which all the members of the Committee took part 
was followed by the adoption of a resolution expressing, in particular, 
the wish that “in countries where formal rules are not yet in existence 
they should be introduced by legislation or collective agreements, with 
a view to securing all desirable safeguards in regard to, among other 
things, the form of notice, exceptions, the conditions under which compen- 
sation is granted, and the protection of the right to notice in the event 
of the transfer, closing-down, or bankruptcy of the undertaking, or in 
the event of death.”’ The Committee further indicated the principles 
which it considered should serve as a basis for international regulation. 

This resolution having been communicated to the Governing Body 
during its 78th session, held in February 1937, the International Labour 
Office was instructed to consider later whether these questions are suffi- 
ciently ripe to be proposed to the Governing Body with a view to their 
being placed on the agenda of a session of the International Labour 
Conference. The Office was further instructed to place the information 
which has already been compiled at the disposal of those interested. For 
this reason it has seemed useful to publish in this Review the documentary 
Report which served as a basis for the deliberations of the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees. This Report gives a summary of the 
regulations in force in those countries whose legislation dealing with 
these questions is particularly advanced. 


INTRODUCTION 


Although notice of dismissal is a matter of interest to all employed 
persons ', it was felt that a special enquiry into the position of salaried 


1 For an account of the general principles which apply to such notice, ef. 
E. Herz : “ The Contract of Employment : III ’’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2, August 1935, pp. 195-208. 
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employees and technical staff in this respect would serve a useful 
urpose. 

In the first place, owing to the very nature of their occupation, 
the right of dismissal should, in the case of such persons, be so regulated 
as to afford every desirable guarantee of stable employment. 

Another reason for the enquiry is that in practice the regulation 
of notice to leave, whether by legislation or by collective agreement, 
is far more advanced and extensive in the case of salaried employees 
than in that of manual workers. 

Finally, in the course of the last few years, the slackening of world 
trade, the depressing effect of the law of supply and demand on the 
remuneration and selection of salaried employees, the very large 
number of candidates for such employment, and the competition 
of women who are prepared to accept lower pay have increased the 
risk of dismissal, with all its consequences. In these circumstances, 
salaried employees’ organisations have been obliged to lay particular 
emphasis on the question of dismissal notice when drawing up their 
programme of claims. There is a considerable measure of agreement 
in this respect between organisations of various persuasions and in 
different countries. The wishes they have expressed concerning the 
regulation of notice to leave are very similar. The claims put forward 
deal mainly with two fundamental points : 

(1) No contract of employment or contract for the hiring of ser- 
vices may be terminated without adequate notice ; 

(2) When a contract of employment is terminated through no 
fault of the employee, the latter is entitled to a leaving grant. 


Having regard to the wishes expressed by the organisations, the 
International Association for Social Progress stated its views on these 
two points as follows : 

(1) Salaried employees should be given at least six months’ notice 
of dismissal from the end of the current quarter, the period of notice 
being prolonged proportionately to length of service ; 

(2) Leaving grants should be proportionate to length of service. 


When the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees discussed 
at its session held on 14 and 15 April 1931 the general claims of salaried 
employees, it laid stress, in its resolution concerning the measures to 
be taken against unemployment, on the need for equitable regulations 
in regard to notice of dismissal. The relevant paragraph in the reso- 
lution read as follows : 

The Committee further considers it necessary to take all possible 
steps to avoid an increase in unemployment among salaried employees. 
To this end it recommends, in particular, the extension of legal pro- 
tection with regard to dismissal. The periods of notice should be 
extended, and compensation for dismissal introduced or increased 
where it already exists. These measures should be proportionate to 
the length of service, so that older salaried employees are better able 
to meet the difficulties of finding fresh employment. 


Further, at a special meeting held on 2 March 1932 to consider 
the measures which would be likely to remedy unemployment among 
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salaried employees, the Committee on Unemployment unanimously 
adopted a resolution containing the following paragraph : 
The Committee, without making a complete study of the questions 
of notice of dismissal and of dismissal allowances, recommends, in 
resent circumstances, that the measures in force on these subjects 
in the different countries be applied in a liberal spirit, account being 
taken in particular of length of service. 


It will appear from the following survey, which is necessarily 
brief, that a large number of countries have already accepted legisla- 
tion protecting salaried employees against unfair dismissal. 

Under the stress of the business depression and in their anxiety 
to avoid the economic and social consequences of dismissal on a large 
scale, certain Governments have introduced legislation regulating 
notice of dismissal in such a way as to afford workers a much greater 
measure of protection than in the past. Sometimes, indeed, the legis- 
lation adopted does not merely provide that workers shall be given 
long notice of dismissal and that persons dismissed without just cause 
shall receive compensation, which may amount to as much as one 
year’s salary; it also makes the employers’ right to dismiss staff 
subject in certain cases to strict supervision and to previous permission 
being obtained from the representatives of public authority. 

Provision for leaving grants is less common. As yet it exists only 
in a few countries. 

In several countries there are no legal regulations concerning 
notice of dismissal. This is true, for instance, of Denmark, Great 
Britain, Norway, Spain, and Sweden. It does not necessarily mean 
that notice is not given in these countries. As a rule notice of dismissal 
is regulated by common law, by custom, or by collective or individual 
contracts. In these circumstances, the period of notice may vary with 
the category of persons, the industry, occupation or locality considered 
and even from one undertaking to another. The contracts may provide 
for other periods of notice than those which are customary and may 
even stipulate that no notice shall be given. 

In the United States the dismissal allowances of employees and 
technicians are usually arranged by the parties concerned. Length 
of service is nearly always taken into account when fixing the amount 
of notice to be given and the dismissal compensation. Nevertheless 
a tendency may be observed for collective contracts to stipulate the 
terms for cancellation. A certain number of important enterprises 
have already made regulations to this effect. 

The present enquiry covers only those countries where the number 
of salaried employees is high or the relevant legislation seemed partic- 
ularly characteristic : Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Switzerland. 

The survey is purely objective. With reference to each of the 
points considered, an analysis is given of the main provisions contained 
in existing laws and regulations and of those derived from contract law. 

To facilitate comparison of the various solutions which may be 
adopted, the provisions have so far as possible been grouped under 
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the following headings (for some countries, however, it has not been 
possible to follow this general plan very closely) : 


I. Nature of the regulations (legislative provisions, collective agree- 
ments, custom). 
II. Notice of dismissal (legislation and judicial practice) : 
1. Rules as to the giving of notice : 
(a) termination of contracts concluded for an indefinite period ; 
(b) termination of contracts concluded for a specified period. 
2. Form, period, and beginning of notice : 
(a) form in which notice is given ; 
(6) period of notice ; 
(c) beginning of the period of notice. 
3. Exceptions to the rule concerning notice of dismissal : 
(a) temporary appointments and periods of probation ; 
(b) other grounds for exceptions. 
III. Compensation for dismissal : 
1. Conditions governing the right to compensation for dismissal. 
2. Nature and composition of the compensation for dismissal. 
3. Calculation of the compensation. 


IV. Settlement of disputes (competent authorities, their composition 
and working). 


NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


German legislation contains detailed provisions concerning the 
termination of contracts of employment. These provisions lay down 
certain measures of protection which may neither be suppressed nor 
reduced by any agreement between the parties. 

The main provisions are based on the following legislation : 

(1) Commercial Code (sections 59-75) (basic code of 10 May 1897). 

(2) Industrial Code (section 133a-f) (basic code of 1 July 1883). 

(3) Civil Code (sections 611-630) (basic code of 18 August 1896). 

(4) Act of 9 July 1926 (extending the period of notice for elderly 
employees). 

(5) National Labour Regulation Act of 20 January 1934, which 
contains a special division dealing with protection against dismissal. 

(6) Act of 30 November 1934 supplementing the provisions of the 
National Labour Regulation Act of 20 January 1934 in regard to 
protection against dismissal. 

(7) Act of 10 April 1934 concerning labour courts (in its new form), 


* 
* * 


Conditions of work for commercial employees are dealt with in the 
Commercial Code (Handelsgesetzbuch), sections 59-75. 
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Conditions of employment for salaried employees and technical 
staff (including foremen) in industrial undertakings are dealt with 
in special provisions laid down by the Industrial Code (Gewerbe- 
ordnung), section 133a-f. 

In the case of employees who can be classified neither as commercial 
nor as industrial, relations between employers and employees are 
regulated by the provisions of the Civil Code (Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch). 
sections 611-630. These provisions apply mainly, but not exclusively, 
to the following : tax collectors, persons in the employment of private 
individuals, etc., that is, occupational categories which are included 
in neither of the two main groups (commercial employees and tech- 
nical staff). Certain provisions of the Civil Code also apply to office 
employees, a particularly large group. 

The Act promulgated on 20 January 1934 is of special importance 
owing to the provisions it contains in regard to protection against dis- 
missal. The Act of 30 November 1934 is also particularly worthy of 
note since it increased the measure of protection conferred on employees 
who are dismissed after they have completed a long period of service. 

No special form is prescribed for the contract of employment 
on which relations between employers and employees are based. 
The contract may be either written or oral and the parties are free 
to agree on any conditions of employment they please provided such 
conditions are not contrary to law or custom. The freedom of the 
contracting parties is limited, however, by the fact that they must 
observe the principles laid down by the labour trustees (T'reuhander 
der Arbeit). 

No contract of employment, whatever its legal basis, may be 
terminated without due regard for the legal or contractual provisions 
respecting notice of dismissal. 


Notice oF DISMISSAL 
Rules as to the Giving of Notice 


Contracts concluded for an indefinite period. 

Contracts for the hiring of services which have been concluded 
by commercial employers and employees for an indefinite period 
may be terminated by either party at the end of a calendar quarter. 
provided the notice prescribed by law is given. 

The Act of 20 January 1934, however, contains various provisions 
protecting employees against wrongful dismissal. These are as follows : 

If an employee is dismissed after one year’s employment in one 
and the same establishment or undertaking, and the establishment 
or undertaking in question employs as a rule not less than ten persons, 
he may lodge a complaint with the labour court within a fortnight 
of receiving notice to leave, applying for the revocation of the dis- 
missal if it constitutes an undue hardship and is not necessitated by 
conditions in the establishment. 

If a confidential council has been set up in the establishment, 
the complaint is to be accompanied by a certificate from the council 
showing that the continuance of the employment of the person in 
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question has been unsuccessfully raised in the council. The production 
of the certificate may be waived if the dismissed person shows that 
he appealed to the confidential council within five days of receiving 
notice to leave, but that the council failed to issue the certificate 
within five days of his appeal. If the court decrees the revocation 
of the dismissal, it must ex officio include in the sentence an award 
of compensation to take effect if the owner of the undertaking refuses 
to revoke the dismissal. The employer must inform the dismissed 
person within three days of the communication of the sentence whether 
he elects to revoke the dismissal or to pay compensation. If he fails 
to make this statement within the prescribed time limit, he is deemed 
to have elected to pay compensation. The time limit is deemed 
to have been observed if a letter is posted for this purpose before its 
expiry. If the employer elects to revoke the dismissal, this does not 
constitute an obstacle to his lodging an appeal against the sentence. 
If the complaint is disallowed on appeal, the revocation of the dis- 
missal then ceases to be operative. 

If the employer revokes the dismissal, he must pay the dismissed 
person his wages or salary for the interval between his discharge and 
the resumption of his employment. The employer may make deduc- 
tions in respect of public allowances received by the dismissed person 
during the interval from unemployment relief or poor relief funds ; 
he must repay these sums to the authority granting them. 

If the dismissed person has in the meantime entered into a new 
contract of employment, he is entitled to refuse to resume his employ- 
ment with his previous employer. He must make a statement to this 
effect to the employer immediately upon receipt of the statement 
from the employer mentioned above and in any case not more than 
three days later, either orally or by post. 

If he fails to make this statement his right of refusal lapses. If he 
avails himself of his right of refusal he is not entitled to his wages or 
salary beyond the period between his discharge and the date of his 
entry into the new employment. 

The rights and duties of industrial employees and technical staff 
are laid down in the Industrial Code, the provisions of which are 
fairly similar to those of the Commercial Code. Moreover, the provi- 
sions of the National Labour Regulation Act of 20 January 1934 are 
likewise applicable to such employees and staff. 


Contracts concluded for a specified period. 

The legal provisions concerning the termination of contracts 
concluded for an indefinite period apply also to contracts which have 
been concluded for a specified period, it being further provided that 
any such contract shall be deemed to be prolonged unless notice of 
termination is given during the period for which the contract was 
concluded. Any agreement to the contrary is null and void. 


Obligation of the Employer in Cases of Simultaneous Dismissals 


Every employer is bound to give notice in writing to the labour 
trustee in the following cases : 
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(a) in an establishment which as a rule employs less than 100 
persons, before he dismisses more than nine persons ; 

(b) in an establishment which as a rule employs not less than 
100 persons, before he dismisses 10 per cent. of the persons usually 
employed in the establishment and before he dismisses more than 
fifty persons within four weeks. 

Dismissals of which notice must be given as above do not become 
operative without the approval of the labour trustee until four weeks 
have elapsed since such notice has been given him ; the labour trustee 
may grant retroactive approval. He may also give instructions that 
dismissals shall not become operative until at most two months after 
notice is given. In cases where dismissals are not carried out within 
four weeks of the date from which they are operative it is to be held 
that the notice has not been given. 


Form, Period, and Beginning of Notice 


Form of notice. 

German legislation lays down no absolute rule as to the form in 
which notice should be given. This may be done either in writing, 
by word of mouth, by telephone or telegram. Whenever they are 
consulted, however, the administrative or judicial authorities and 
occupational organisations recommend the written form of notice. 
In principle, if the contract is terminated by the employer, notice 
should be given by the head of the undertaking itself, but it may 
also be given by his authorised representative (bevollmdchtigter Ver- 
treter). In the latter case, an employee who has been dismissed may 
ask for proof that the person who has dismissed him was duly author- 
ised to do so by the head of the undertaking. 

The decision to terminate the contract of employment, whether 
taken by the employer or the employee, must be clearly expressed. 
It must be a definite and final decision. 


Period of notice. 

Under German law the period of notice may be of three different 
kinds : statutory, contractual, or fixed by a social honour court. 

(i.) Statutory period of notice. — Failing any provision to the 
contrary in an individual contract of employment or collective agree- 
ment, the statutory period of notice is six weeks. Employers and 
employees may however agree either on a longer or on a shorter 
period, and must then respect two rules: (a) the period of notice 
must be the same for both parties ; (b) it may not be less than one 
month, except where the employment has not lasted more than 
three months. 

On the other hand, under the Act of 9 July 1926, the following 
rules must be observed in terminating the contract of employment 
when the employee has completed several years’ service. 

An employer who as a rule employs more than two salaried em- 
ployees, exclusive of apprentices, may not dismiss a salaried employee 
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whom he (or his predecessor) has employed for not less than five 
years, except on notice given not less than three months in advance 
for the end of a calendar quarter. The term of notice is increased 
after eight years’ employment to four months, and after twelve years 
employment to six months. In calculating the duration of employ- 
ment, years of service prior to the employee’s completion of his 
twenty-fifth year of age are not taken into account. The reason for 
the last provision is that the Act of 9 July 1926 was intended to protect 
elderly employees who are severely affected by unemployment and 
arbitrary dismissal. 

Finally, section 624 of the Civil Code, which applies to all classes 
of employees, provides that when a contract has been concluded for 
the lifetime of a person or more than fifty years, it may be terminated 
by the employee after five years. In such cases six months’ notice 
must be given. 

(ii.) Contractual period of notice. — In practice, the contractual 
period of notice is frequently longer than the average statutory period. 
As a general rule collective agreements fix the period of notice with 
reference to length of service and the importance of the duties per- 
formed. It varies from six to twenty-six weeks. 

(iii.) Period of notice fixed by social honour courts. — The social 
honour courts set up by the Act of 20 January 1934 (fourth division) 
to deal with gross breaches of the social duties arising out of the 
works community may fix a different period of notice from that laid 
down by law or contract. 


Beginning of notice. 

A contract of employment may be terminated, by either party, 
only for the end of a calendar quarter (31 December, 31 March, 30 
June or 30 September). For instance, in the case of salaried employees 
and technical staff who have not completed more than five years’ 
service and who are therefore, failing any provision to the contrary 
in an individual contract or collective agreement, normally entitled 
to six weeks’ notice, notice given by one party must reach the other 
party by 17 February (18 February in leap-years), 19 May, 19 August 
or 19 November. 


Exceptions to the Rule concerning Notice of Dismissal 
Temporary appointments. 

When an employee has been appointed only temporarily, the 
legal rules concerning notice of dismissal do not apply unless the 
contract of employment is concluded for more than three months. 
If the contract mentions a period of notice, the period must be the 
same for both parties. 


Serious offences. 
A contract of employment may be terminated for serious reasons. 
The following are deemed to be serious reasons entitling the employee 
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to leave the employment without notice, unless the circumstances 
would justify another view : 

(a) if the employee is incapable of continuing his service ; 

(b) if the employer withholds the agreed remuneration or pay- 
ments in kind ; 

(c) if the employer refuses to fulfil the duties laid upon him by the 
Commercial Code ; 

(d) if the employer is guilty of assaulting the employee or of com- 
mitting immoral acts or serious offences against his honour, or if he 
refuses to protect the employee against such treatment by another 
employee or by a relative of the employer. 


The following in particular are deemed to be serious reasons 
entitling the employer to dismiss the employee without notice, failing 
any circumstances which might justify another view : 

(a) if the employee is unfaithful in his service ; if he commits a 
breach of trust or a breach of the legal provisions concerning the 
duties of employees ; 

(b) if the employee leaves the employment for a period which in 
the circumstances of the case is considerable, or persistently refuses 
to fulfil his duties ; 

(c) if the employee is prevented from performing his duties by 
a long illness or by a considerable term of imprisonment or by military 
service lasting more than eight weeks ; 

(d) if the employee is guilty of assaulting the employer or his 
representative, or of committing serious offences against their honour. 

If the contract is terminated because the employee is, as the result 
of an accident, but through no fault of his own, incapable for a consider- 
able time of performing his duties, the legal or contractual rules 
concerning notice of dismissal are not in any way affected. 


CoMPENSATION FOR DISMISSAL 
Conditions Governing the Right to a Compensation for Dismissal 
The labour court may, if it finds that a contract of employment 


was wrongfully terminated by the employer and if the latter refuses 
to revoke the dismissal, award the employee damages. * 


Composition of Compensation for Dismissal 

Compensation is assessed with reference to the financial situation 
both of the dismissed person and of the establishment. It is propor- 
tionate to length of service. 


Calculation of the Compensation 
Compensation is calculated with reference to the dismissed em- 
ployee’s annual remuneration. The labour court may fix any amount 


1 For procedure, see : “ Rules as to the Giving of Notice ”, p. 532 above. 
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between one-twelfth and one-half of annual earnings. In exceptional 
cases, when the labour court finds that there was clearly no justifi- 
cation for the employer’s dismissal of an employee he has employed 
for many years, the compensation may, under the Act of 30 November 
1934, be equal to the full amount of the annual remuneration. ! 

Apart from the provisions mentioned above, both the employer 
and the employee may, under the Industrial Code, bring an action 
for damages when a contract is abruptly terminated. 


SETTLEMENT OF DispuTES 
Disputes 

Labour disputes are referred to the judicial authorities for labour 
questions, namely the labour courts, the labour courts of appeal, and 
the Federal Labour Court. ? 

The competence of these courts excludes that of the ordinary 
courts, irrespective of the amount of the claim, in civil actions between 
employers and employed persons arising out of a contract of employ- 
ment. 

The courts are composed of professional judges and of assessors 
chosen from among employers and employed persons. The assessors 
are officially described as labour court judges (Arbeitsrichter), judges 
of the labour courts of appeal (Landesarbeitsrichter), and judges of 
the Federal Labour Court (Reichsarbeitsrichter) respectively. 

The expenses of the labour courts and of the labour courts of 


appeal are borne by the States in which they have been set up ; those 
of the Federal Labour Court are borne by the Federal Government. 


1 Note on the Act of 30 November 1934. 

Using certain principles laid down in the Works Councils Act of 1920, the 
National Labour Regulation Act of 20 January 1934 provides that when the court 
decrees the revocation of the dismissal and the employer refuses to apply the 
decree, the court may award the employee compensation. Previous legislation 
had fixed the amount of compensation at six-twelfths of the employee’s last annual 
earnings ; the Act of 20 January 1934 reduced the amount to four-twelfths of such 
earnings. 

The object of the Act of 30 November 1934 was to restore the maximum limit 
of six-twelfths and to give the judicial authority power to award damages equal 
to the worker’s total annual earnings when the employer was found to have dis- 
missed him arbitrarily or without suflicient justification. 

In the memorandum accompanying the Act of 30 November 1934, the Minister 
of Labour pointed out that the protection afforded by the Act of 20 January 1934 
had proved inadequate. It frequently happened that employers who were unmindful 
of their social duties refused to revoke the dismissal and elected to pay compen- 
sation. In order to avoid this, it seemed necessary to raise the amount of the maxi- 
mum compensation, at least for the time being, until the principles laid down by 
the National Labour Regulation Act had been unanimously recognised. 

Further, it seemed essential to strengthen the provisions protecting the workers 
against arbitrary dismissal, particularly when the employer dealt with a reasonable 
complaint or claim by dismissing the worker, or when for a single and slight breach 
of discipline he dismissed an employee who had completed several years’ service. 
In order to. prevent such abuses, the new Act gives the courts power in certain 
cases to award compensation equal to the full amount of the worker’s annual 
earnings. 

2 According to the Labour Courts Act (Notification of 10 April 1934, amending 
the Labour Courts Act ; put into operation on 1 May 1934). 
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The labour courts are the courts of first instance. 

An appeal lies from their decisions to the labour courts of appeal 
when the amount of the claim exceeds 300 RM. or when the labour 
court allows an appeal owing to the importance of the principle raised 
by the dispute. 

Labour court procedure must be as expeditious as possible at all 
stages and may not be affected by legal vocations. 

Managers and salaried employees of the legal advice offices estab- 
lished by the German Labour Front for owners of undertakings on 
the one hand and wage-earning and salaried employees on the other 
hand are admitted as attorneys-at-law or counsel in the labour courts 
provided that they appear only in such cases and do not in addition 
plead professionally in the courts ; and advocates empowered by the 
German Labour Front in individual cases to represent a party are 
also admitted. Other persons who plead professionally in the courts 
are not admitted as attorneys-at-law or counsel. 


Courts of first instance. 


The labour courts are set up as independent courts by the State 
Department of Justice in agreement with the highest State authority 
for social administration. Their jurisdiction covers the area of a 
magistrate. 

A labour court consists of the requisite number of chairmen, 
vice-chairmen, and assessors. The assessors are chosen in equal 
numbers from among employers and employees. 

One chairman and one employers’ and one employees’ assessor 
constitute a quorum of each chamber of the labour court. 

The number of chambers is fixed by the State Department of 
Justice in agreement with the highest State authority for social 
administration. 

Separate chambers deal with disputes concerning workers and 
those concerning salaried employees. 


Courts of second instance.. 


Labour courts of appeal are established in connection with the 
ordinary courts of first instance by the State Department of Justice 
in agreement with the highest State authority for social administration. 

A labour court of appeal may have its headquarters in some other 
locality in its district than the seat of the court of first instance to 
which it is attached. 

A labour court of appeal consists of the requisite number of chair- 
men, vice-chairmen, and assessors. The assessors are chosen in equal 
numbers from among employers and employees. 

One chairman, and one employers’ and one employees’ assessor 
constitute a quorum of each chamber of the labour court of appeal. 

In other respects the chambers of the labour court of appeal are 
assimilated to the civil chambers of the court of first instance within 
the meaning of the Judicature Act. 
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Court of highest instance. 


The Federal Labour Court is established in connection with the 
Federal Court. 

It consists of the requisite number of chairmen of commission 
of the Federal Court as chairmen, chairmen of commission or coun- 
cillors of the Federal Court as vice-chairmen, councillors of the Federal 
Court as judicial assessors, and non-judicial assessors. The non- 
judicial assessors are chosen in equal numbers from among employers 
and employees. 

One chairman, two judicial assessors, and one employers’ and one 
employees’ assessor constitute a quorum of each chamber of the 
Federal Labour Court. 

Only judges who have special knowledge and experience in the 
field of labour legislation and social questions may be appointed as 
chairmen, vice-chairmen, and judicial assessors of the Federal Labour 
Court. 

The non-judicial assessors are appointed for three years at a time 
by the Federal Minister of Labour in agreement with the Federal 
Minister of Justice. 

Assessors must have attained the age of 35 years and should have 
been occupied as employers or employees in Germany for a con- 
siderable time. They may be removed from office by the President 
of the Federal Court. 


Breaches of the Law and Penalties 


Breaches of the legal provisions concerning dismissal are dealt 
with by special judicial authorities, the social honour courts. 

Social honour courts are set up in the area of each labour trustee 
and deal with cases at the latter’s request. They consist of a chairman 
who is an official of the judiciary appointed by the Federal Minister 
of Justice in agreement with the Federal Minister of Labour, with 
one leader of an establishment and one confidential councillor as 
assessors. The leader of the establishment and the confidential coun- 
cillor are selected by the chairman of the honour court from lists of 
candidates drawn up by the German Labour Front. They are taken 
in the order in which they stand on the list, provided that wherever 
possible persons are selected who belong to the same branch of 
industry as the accused. Before entering on their duties assessors 
are sworn by the chairman to perform the duties of their office 
conscientiously. 

Notifications of offences must be lodged in writing, together with 
a statement of the evidence, with the labour trustee in whose area 
the headquarters of the establishment are situated. If the chairman 
of the honour court finds that the application of the labour trustee 
is justified, he imposes the penalty for which the Act provides. The 
accused or the labour trustee may lodge an objection to this decision 
with the honour court, in writing or orally for record in the office 
of the court, within a week of the communication of the decision. 
If the objection is lodged in due time, a trial must be held in the 
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honour court, unless the objection is withdrawn before the trial 
begins. If the chairman of the honour court does not himself give the 
decision, he appoints a day for oral proceedings. 

The honour court decides at its discretion in pursuance of the results 
of a public hearing. The defendant may cause himself to be repre- 
sented at the trial by counsel holding a power of attorney in writing. 

An appeal against the sentence of the honour court may be lodged 
by the labour trustee in each case, but may not be lodged by the 
defendant unless he is sentenced to a disciplinary fine exceeding 
100 RM. or to dismissal. The Federal Honour Court decides respecting 
the appeal. The appeal must be lodged with the honour court within 
a fortnight of the communication of the sentence, either in writing 
or orally for a record in the office of the court. The appeal effects 
a Stay. 

The Federal Honour Court has its headquarters in Berlin. For the 
purpose of making decisions, it consists of two higher officials of the 
judiciary appointed by the Federal Minister of Justice in agreement 
with the Federal Minister of Labour, one of whom is appointed the 
chairman and the other an assessor, together with one leader of an 
establishment and one confidential councillor and one person nomi- 
nated by the Federal Government who are assessors. The Court 
reconsiders the decision of the social honour courts in every respect ; 
it is not bound by the findings of the honour courts and may alter 
the contested decision at its discretion. 

The labour trustee may withdraw his application to the honour 
court at any time before the chairman of the court has given his 
decision or before the sentence of the court of first instance has been 
issued. 

Decisions imposing disciplinary fines are carried out by the labour 
trustee on the authority of a certified copy of the terms of the decision 
supplied by the clerk of the court issuing the decision and furnished 
with the attestation of enforceability, in accordance with the pro- 
visions respecting the enforcement of decisions in civil cases. 

The expenses of the honour courts and of the Federal Honour Court 
for requisites and staff are defrayed by the Federation. 

The person under sentence may be required to pay part or all of 
the costs of the proceedings. 


Argentina 
NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


The rules concerning notice of dismissal are contained in Act 
No. 11,729 of 21 September 1934, amending Sections 154-160 of the 
Commercial Code. 

The provisions of the Act are imperative. Parties to private 
contracts of employment are, however, free to agree on a longer 
period of notice than that laid down in the Act. 

The Act applies to salaried employees, agents, clerks, travellers 
and representatives who are employed under a contract of employ- 
ment or a contract for the hiring of services. 
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The contract may be either oral or in writing, but in practice it is 
usually oral. The term “ contract ” applies to any agreement under 
which an employer, whether a company or a private person, engages 
a person to work in his undertaking, either in a high or in a sub- 


ordinate post. 
The contract may be concluded for an indefinite or a specified 


period. 
Notice oF DISMISSAL 
Rules as to the Giving of Notice 


Contracts concluded for an indefinite period. 

Contracts concluded for an indefinite period may be terminated 
by one of the parties subject to compliance with the legal provisions 
concerning notice of dismissal. 


Contracts concluded for a specified period. 

When the contract of employment is concluded for a specified 
period, the parties may not terminate it before that period has elapsed 
unless compensation is paid for the loss suffered by the injured person. 


Obligation on the employer to keep a special staff register. 
Employers are required to keep a special register, every page of 
which is to be numbered and initialled by the National Labour Depart- 
ment in the Federal Capital and national territories and by the com- 
petent authorities in the provinces ; in this register are to be entered 
the names of the salaried employees, agents, clerks, travellers, repre- 
sentatives, and wage-earning employees, the date of their entry into 
employment, their salaries, wages, commissions, bonuses, and other 
remuneration, and likewise all other relevant contracts and particulars. 


Form, Beginning, and Period of Notice 


The contract of employment may not be terminated by the wish 
of either of the parties without notice or compensation in lieu of notice, 
in addition to any sum which may be due to the employee on account 
of his length of service if the contract is terminated by the employer. 


Form of notice. 
Notice is to be given in writing. 


Beginning of period of notice. 
The period of notice is to run from the last day of the month 
during which notice was given, 


Period of notice. 


Except where a longer period is fixed by agreement between the 
parties, the period of notice is as follows : 
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One month if the length of service of the salaried employee, agent, 
clerk, traveller, representative or wage-earning employee does not 
exceed five years ; 

Two months if the length of service of the employee exceeds five 
years. 

During the period covered by the notice the employee is entitled 
to two hours’ free time during his normal hours of work without any 
reduction of his salary, daily wage, commission, or other remuneration. 


Exceptions to the Rule concerning Notice of Dismissal 


The following are deemed to be special grounds for the dismissal 
of an employee without the employer’s being under any obligation 
to pay compensation for dismissal or for failure to give notice, even 
if a contract for a specified period is in operation : 

All acts of fraud or breach of trust certified by a judgment given 
by a court of law; 

Inability to perform the duties and fulfil the obligations which 
the employee undertook, unless such inability occurs when he first 
enters his employment ; 

Commercial operations by the employee on his own account or 
for another without the express permission of the employer if they 
affect the employer’s interests. 

The rule in regard to notice of dismissal applies in the event of the 
cessation or winding up of the business unless this is the result of 
force majeure. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISMISSAL 
Conditions Governing the Right to a Compensation for Dismissal 


If an employee is dismissed without notice of the prescribed 
duration, the employer must pay him compensation equivalent to 
the remuneration due for the statutory period of notice. 

In every case of dismissal, whether notice is given or not, the 
employer must pay the employee a compensation. 


Nature and Composition of the Compensation for Dismissal 


The compensation is fixed with reference to length of service. 


Calculation of the Compensation; Conditions of Payment 


According to the Act, the leaving grant must not be less than 
one half of the employee’s monthly remuneration for each year of 
service or part of a year exceeding three months, the basis taken 
for the remuneration being the average of the last five years or of the 
whole period of service if it is less than five years. For the purpose 
of ascertaining the average, commission and other remuneration, and 
all payments in kind in the form of board and lodging are deemed 
to form part of the salary or wage. The compensation may in no case 
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be less than one month’s pay or more than 500 pesos for each year’s 
service. 

The suspension of work, on the employer’s orders, for more than 
three months in the course of one year is deemed to be dismissal. 

An unjustifiable reduction of the salary, wage, commission or 
other remuneration, if not accepted by the employee, is deemed to 
be equivalent to dismissal, and entitles the employee to receive the 
statutory compensation. 


Facilities for Employers to Insure against their Legal Liability 


An employer may discharge the obligations imposed upon him 
by effecting insurance in favour of the persons employed by him 
with a company or mutual benefit society authorised by the National 
Executive to undertake such operations ; such insurance does not 
affect the right of the employees covered to take direct action against 
their employer. 


Obligations Laid on the Employee 


If an employee desires to terminate his contract of employment, 
he must give his employer the same notice as he is entitled to receive, 
and in default of such notice the compensation for which the em- 
ployer would be liable in similar circumstances. 


Protection of the Right to a Compensation for Dismissal 


(a) In the event of the transfer, reduction, winding-up or bankruptcy 
of the undertaking. 

When a business is transferred or the organisation thereof changes, 
or the former employer has failed to give notice of the duration speci- 
fied above, and in cases of suspension of work or unjustifiable reduction 
of pay, the liabilities laid down in the Act devolve upon the new 
employer. 

If the employer becomes bankrupt, the employee is entitled to 
compensation for dismissal according to length of service. 

Compensation for dismissal or for failure to give notice which is 
payable to the employee is not subject to a moratorium or attach- 
ment, and is governed by the legal provisions concerning wages and 
salaries. Such compensation must be given the priority laid down in 
the Bankruptcy Act. 


(b) In the event of the employee’s death. 

In the event of the employee’s death, his consort and relatives 
in the ascending and descending lines, in the order and proportion 
laid down in the Civil Code, are entitled to compensation according 
to the employee’s length of service ; in case of relatives in the descend- 
ing lines, such compensation is restricted to persons under the age 
of 22 years unless they are incapable of work. In default of the rela- 
tives mentioned, brothers and sisters are entitled to compensation 
within the limits laid down for relatives in the descending line if the 
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employee was at the time of his death responsible for their mainten- 
ance. Any sums which the beneficiaries received from insurance 
funds or companies in pursuance of any insurance arrangement or 
policy entered into by the employer are to be deducted from the 
compensation. 


Damages. 

Failure to observe the contract between an employer and his 
employee is deemed a wrongful act provided that it is not based on 
any offence committed by one party against the safety, honour or 
interests of the other party or of his family. 

The decision respecting this is in equity by the competent law 
court or judge with due regard for the relations which exist between 
superiors and subordinates. 


Provisions applying both to Notice of Dismissal and to Compensation 
for Dismissal 


Any agreement between the parties for the reduction of the liabil- 
ities laid down in the Act is null and void ; these liabilities apply also 
to a contract of employment for a specified period, in which case 
notice to leave shall be given one month or two months, according 
to length of service, before the expiry of the contractual period ; 
the party which fails to give such notice is deemed to accept the 
renewal of the contract. 

If, on the expiry of the period expressly stipulated in the contract 
of employment, the salaried employee, agent, clerk, traveller, repre- 
sentative or wage-earning employee continues in his employment 
by tacit renewal or under a new contract, he is to be credited with 
the former period of service for the purpose of calculating annual 
leave, the period of notice or compensation equivalent thereto, and 
the amount of compensation for length of service ; any sums which 
he has already received for the same reason on the expiry of preceding 
contracts are to be deducted from such compensation. In the same 
way, in the case of a contract for an indefinite period, the previous 
period of service is to be taken into account if a dismissed employee 
re-enters the service of the same employer, and any sums which the 
employee has received on the same grounds in respect of previous 
dismissals are to be deducted from the last compensation for length 
of service. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The settlement of disputes concerning the right to a compensation 
for dismissal or to compensation in default of notice is in principle 
referred to special and private “ arbitration courts ’. The arbitrators 
are appointed by the parties. If the arbitrators fail to agree on their 
award, the parties must appoint an umpire, and if they are unable 
to agree on such appointment, the competent judge of the commercial 
court gives the relevant decision. In such actions an employee or 
his dependants are entitled to sue in forma pauperis. 
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Austria 
NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


The conditions under which contracts of employment concluded 
between employers and private salaried employees and_ technical 
staff may be terminated are laid down in the following enactments : 


(1) Federal Act of 11 May 1921 concerning the contracts of 
service of private employees ; 

(2) Federal Act of 5 April 1922 concerning industrial courts, as 
amended by the Federal Act of 18 July 1929 and by an Order 
of 23 February 1934, part of which relates to industrial courts. 


The provisions of the Act of 11 May 1921 concerning private 
employees’ contracts of employment do not apply exclusively to 
commercial employees in the strict sense of the term. They also 
apply to salaried employees in banks and industrial undertakings, 
and to technical staff. The Act of 11 May 1921 is quite explicit in 
this respect, as will be seen from the following extracts : 


The provisions of this Act shall apply to the conditions of service 
of persons employed in the business of a merchant, chiefly in the 
performance of work of a commercial character (commercial assistants), 
or in superior positions in work not of a commercial character, or in 
office work, in so far as the service in question is the principal 
remunerative occupation of the employee. 

The provisions of this Act shall also apply to the conditions of 
service of persons chiefly employed in work of a commercial character, 
or in superior positions in work not of a commercial character or in 
office work, by undertakings, institutions or other employers of the 
classes mentioned below, in so far as the service in question is the 
principal remunerative occupation of the employee : 

(a) in undertakings of all kinds to which the Industrial Code applies, 
and also in connection with associations and foundations of all 
kinds ; 

(>) in eredit institutions, savings banks, insurance institutions of all 
kinds, ete. ; 

(c) in the editing, management or sale of a periodical publication, 
in advocates’, notaries’ and consulting engineers’ offices ; 

(d) in the business of civil engineers and of architects and surveyors ; 


(e) in the tobacco trade, ete. ; 

(f) in the offices of commercial brokers, private business agencies 
and enquiry offices ; 

(g) in the mining of reserved minerals including establishments set 
up under mining concessions ; 

(hk) in private curative institutions, private educational institutions, etc. 


Austrian legislation does not contain imperative provisions con- 
cerning the form of contracts of employment. The Act of 11 May 
1921 merely provides that the nature and extent of the services and 
the remuneration due in respect of them are, in default of an agree- 
ment, regulated by existing local custom. In default of such custom, 
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the work performed must be reasonable in relation to the circumstances, 
and corresponding remuneration must be given. 

Thus the contracting parties are free to lay down such working 
conditions as they please in the contract of employment, provided 
it contains nothing that is contrary to law and custom. The legal 
provisions concerning the termination of the contract of employment 
must, however, always be observed. 

Agreements, whether private or collective, which do not respect 
these provisions are held to be null and void. 


Notice oF DISMISSAL 


Rules as to the Giving of Notice 
Contracts concluded for an indefinite period. 


If an employee is engaged or his employment continued for an 
indefinite period, the employment may be terminated by notice in 
accordance with the legal provisions. 


Contracts concluded for a specified period. 


The employment terminates on the expiry of the period for which 
it was accepted. 

If the employment was entered upon for a definite period, it may 
be terminated by either party without notice before the expiry of 
the said period, if serious reasons for doing this exist. 

The following, in particular, are deemed to be serious reasons 
entitling the employee to leave the employment prematurely : 


If the employee is incapable of continuing his service or unable 
to do so without injury to his health or morals ; 

If the employer without due cause reduces or withholds the 
remuneration payable to the employee, or, in the case of payments 
in kind, injures him by providing unhealthy or insufficient food or an 
insanitary dwelling, or infringes any other essential terms of the 
contract ; 

If the employer refuses to fulfil the duties prescribed by law for 
the protection of the life, health, or morals of the employee ; 

If the employer is guilty of assaulting the employee or his depend- 
ants or of committing immoral acts or serious offences against their 
honour, or if he refuses to protect the employee against such treat- 
ment by another employee or a relative of the employer. 


The following in particular are deemed to be serious reasons 
entitling the employer to dismiss the employee prematurely : 


If the employee is unfaithful in his service ; if in the course of his 
activities he accepts unlawful benefits from a third party without the 
knowledge or consent of the employer ; in particular if he receives a 
commission or other remuneration, or if he is guilty of any action 
which shows that he is unworthy of the confidence of the employer ; 

If the employee is incapable of performing the agreed work or 
work which is reasonable in the circumstances ; 
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If a commercial employee carries on an independent commercial 
undertaking without the consent of the employer, or if he carries on, 
on his own account or on account of another, commercial contracts in 
the employer’s class of business, or if he contravenes the prohibitions 
laid down in the Act (prohibition of competition) ; 

If the employee, without lawful reason, fails to fulfil his duties 
during a period which in view of the circumstances is considerable, 
or persistently refuses to fulfil his duties or to observe orders of the 
employer which are justifiable in view of the nature of the employ- 
ment, or if he seeks to incite other employees to insubordination 
towards the employer ; 

If the employee is prevented from performing his duties for longer 
than the period specified in the Act by sickness or accident or through 
having to undergo a considerable term of imprisonment or through 
his being absent for a period which in the circumstances of the case 
is considerable ; 

If the employee is guilty of assaulting the employer, his represent- 
ative, his relations or fellow employees, or of committing immoral 
acts or serious offences against their honour. 


If an employee without serious reason leaves his employment 
prematurely or incurs premature dismissal by an offence, the employer 
is entitled to compensation for any injury he suffers in consequence. 

As regards services already performed for which remuneration 
is not yet due, the employee is entitled to a corresponding fraction 
of the remuneration only in so far as such services have not become 
wholly or almost entirely valueless to the employer on account of the 
premature termination of the employment. 

If an employer without serious reason dismisses an employee 
prematurely, or if the employee leaves prematurely on account of 
any offence on the part of the employer, the employee is, without 
prejudice to any other claims for compensation, entitled to the con- 
tractual remuneration for the remainder of the period of service 
fixed by contract or the time which would have elapsed if due notice 
had been given by the employer, taking into account the remuneration 
saved through the termination of the employment, or which the 
employee has earned by other employment or deliberately refrained 
from earning. 


The right to the leaving grant due to the employee is not affected 
by this provision. 

If the employee is engaged on the express condition that he shall 
begin work on a particular day, the employer may withdraw from the 
contract if for any reason whatever the employee fails to begin work 
on the day specified. 

In addition to the above case, the employer may withdraw from 
the contract before the employee begins work if, without being un- 
avoidably prevented, the employee fails to begin work on the day 
agreed upon, or if, being unavoidably prevented, he delays beginning 
work for more than fourteen days. This provision applies also when 
circumstances are present which entitle the employer to dismiss the 
employee prematurely. 
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The employee may withdraw from the contract before beginning 
work when circumstances are present which entitle him to leave 
the employment prematurely. This provision also applies if he is 
prevented from beginning work for more than fourteen days by the 
employer’s fault or on account of some occurrence affecting the em- 
ployer. In the latter case if the employee begins work in spite of the 
delay, he is entitled to remuneration from the day on which he should 
have begun work. 

If, before the employee begins work a receiving order in bank- 
ruptcy is made against the employer, both the receiver and the em- 
ployee may withdraw from the contract. 

If the employer withdraws from the contract without serious reason, 
or if he is guilty of conduct justifying the employee in withdrawing, 
he must pay the employee the remuneration due to him for the period 
which would have elapsed before he left his employment if he had 
been given due notice by the employer on the day of beginning work. 
If the engagement was made for a specified period not exceeding 
three months, the employer must pay the employee the remuneration 
due for the whole period ; if the stipulated period exceeds three months, 
he must pay the part of remuneration due for three months. Any 
further claims to compensation are not affected by the foregoing 
provisions. 

The employee has the same claims if the receiver in bankruptcy 
withdraws from the contract. 

If the employee withdraws from the contract without serious 
reason, or if he is guilty of conduct justifying the employer in with- 
drawal, the employer may claim compensation. 

If both parties are to blame for the withdrawal from the contract 
or the premature termination of employment, the judge determines 
at his discretion whether and to what extent compensation is payable. 


Contract of employment for life or more than five years. 

An employee engaged for the lifetime of a person or for more than 
five years may leave the employment at any time after five years 
provided that he gives six months’ notice. 


Form, Period, and Beginning of Notice 
Form of notice. 
The Act contains no express provision as to the form of notice’ 
Notice may be given orally or in writing. 


Period of notice. 

The period of notice is six weeks, and is increased to two months 
after the completion of two years’ service, three months after five 
years’ service, four months after fifteen years’ service and five months 
after twenty-five years’ service. 

The period of notice may not be reduced by agreement below the 
term fixed in the Act, but it may be agreed that it shall expire on 
the fifteenth or the last day of the calendar month. 
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In default of an agreement more favourable to him, the employee 
may terminate his employment on the last day of a calendar month, 
provided that he gives one month’s notice. This period of notice may, 
by agreement, be extended to six months, provided that the notice 
to be given by the employer is not less than the period of notice fixed 
by agreement with the employee. 


Beginning of notice. 

In default of an agreement more favourable to the employee, the 
employer may terminate the employment at the end of any quarter 
on giving notice in advance. 


Rules laid down by Collective Agreements 


The rules as to the termination of a contract of employment 
which are contained in collective agreements are hardly more favour- 
able than the provisions of the Act. The main provisions made in 
the collective agreements concerning the staff of private banks and 
the staff of the National Bank are the following : 


(a) Private banks. 


When an employee enters into employment for an indefinite period 
the employer may terminate the contract at the end of any quarter 
on giving six weeks’ notice. After two years’ service, two months’ 
notice must be given; after five years, three months; after fifteen 
years, four months ; after twenty-five years, five months. 

The period of notice may not be reduced by agreement, but it 
may be agreed that the period shall expire on the fifteenth or the 
last day of the calendar month. 

In default of an agreement more favourable to the employer, the 
employee may terminate his employment on the last day of the 
calendar month provided he gives one month’s notice. This period 
of notice may by agreement be extended to six months, provided 
that the notice to be given by the employer is not less than the period 
of notice fixed by agreement with the employee. 

Employer and employee may separate without having to give 
notice on either side when there are serious reasons for their doing so. 


(b) National Bank. 


The employment may be terminated under the following condi- 
tions, except when it is terminated as a disciplinary measure : 

(i) when the official voluntarily retires, which he may do at any 
time without giving reasons, provided he gives the stipulated notice. 

(ii) when the Bank gives notice, in which case the following 
rules apply. 

The Bank may at any time dismiss an official employed under a 
temporary or permanent contract before his third year of service 
has expired, provided it gives the notice stipulated in the Act concern- 
ing private employees. After he has completed his third year of service, 
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the official may be dismissed if his private file contains three reports 
to the effect that he is inefficient, provided the reports have been 
confirmed by the Appeal Committee dealing with reports in private 
files, or have not been disputed by the official. He may also be dis- 
missed after the completion of his third year of service in the event of 
prolonged illness, or for special reasons, or as a disciplinary measure. 
In such cases permanent officials must be given four months’ notice 
unless they have completed ten years’ service, when they are entitled 
to six months. The notice may run from the fifteenth or the last 
day of any calendar month. 

_ The following rules apply to book-keepers. The Bank may at any 
time and without giving reasons dismiss a temporary employee 
subject to six weeks’ notice, to expire on the fifteenth or last day 
of any calendar month. The same rule applies to a book-keeper 
employed under a permanent contract unless he has completed his 
fifth year of service. After five years’ service an employee in this 
category may be dismissed only if his private file contains a report 
to the effect that he is inefficient or for the reasons mentioned above 
with regard to officials. Book-keepers employed under permanent 
contracts must be given two months’ notice if they have completed 
five but not ten years’ service, and three months after ten years’ 
service. The notice may run from the fifteenth or last day of any 
calendar month. 


Exceptions to the Rule concerning Notice of Dismissal 


Temporary employment. 

If the employee is only engaged to meet a temporary need, the 
employment may be terminated at any time during the first month 
by one week’s notice from either party. 


Other reasons for dismissal. 


A contract of employment may be terminated without notice for 
serious reasons and more especially if the employee commits a breach 
of the legal provisions prohibiting competition. The Act contains 
the following stipulations in this respect : 

A person employed in a commercial undertaking may not carry 
on an independent commercial undertaking or transact any commercial 
business on his own account or on the account of another in the 
employer’s class of business without the consent of the employer. 

If the employee commits a breach of this provision, the employer 
may claim compensation for the injury so caused or require that the 
business done on account of the employee shall be deemed to be done 
on behalf of the employer. As regards business done on account of 
another, the employer may demand that the moneys received for such 
business be paid to him, or that the claim for such moneys be trans- 
ferred to him. 

The employer’s claims lapse three months after the date when 
he becomes aware that such business has been done, and in any case 
at the end of five years after the business was done. 
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An employee who is in the service of an engineer, architect or 
surveyor may not, without his employer’s consent, undertake com- 
missions within the business sphere of that employer, either on his 
own account or on the account of another, if the interests of the 
employer would be prejudiced thereby ; further, he may not, without 
his employer’s consent, take part simultaneously with him in compe- 
tition for the same object. If the employee commits a breach of this 
provision, the employer may claim compensation for the injury so 
caused. The provisions mentioned in the preceding paragraph apply 
correspondingly. 

COMPENSATION FOR DIsMISSAL 
Conditions Governing the Right to a Compensation for Dismissal 
After the employment has lasted continuously for three years, 


the employee is entitled to a compensation on the termination of the 
contract. 


Composition of the Compensation for Dismissal 


The compensation is fixed with reference to the employee’s 
monthly salary and his length of service. 


Calculation of the Compensation 


The compensation must amount to twice the remuneration due 
to the employee for the last month’s employment, and is increased 
after five years’ employment to three times, after ten years’ employ- 
ment to four times, after fifteen years’ employment to six times, 
after twenty years’ employment to nine times, and after twenty- 
five years’ employment to twelve times the monthly remuneration. 

In the event of the winding-up of an undertaking, the obligation 
to make a compensation lapses either wholly or in part if the personal 
or economic situation of the employer has become so bad that he 
cannot reasonably be expected to fulfil the obligation either wholly 
or in part. 

In the event of the undertaking being transferred to another, the 
employees are not entitled to a compensation if they refuse to continue 
in employment although the purchaser of the business offers to con- 
tinue to employ them under the same conditions as before and binds 
himself to treat the period of service under his predecessor as service 
under himself. 

The compensation is payable on the termination of the contract 
provided that it does not exceed three times the monthly remuner- 
ation ; any excess over this sum may be paid from the fourth month 
onwards in monthly instalments payable in advance. 

Sums received by the employee in pursuance of statutory insurance 
are deducted from the compensation only in so far as they exceed the 
legal minimum payments. 

If the employment is terminated by the death of the employee, 
the leaving grant amounts only to one-half of the sum specified in 
the first paragraph and is due only to the legal heirs for whose main- 
tenance the deceased was legally responsible. 
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The employee is not entitled to a compensation if he gives notice 
to leave, leaves his employment prematurely without serious reasons, 
or is dismissed prematurely on account of an offence. 


Rules laid down in Collective Agreements 


As in the case of notice of dismissal, the rules applicable in virtue 
of collective agreements to the staff of private banks and to that of the 
National Bank are given below. 


_ (a) Private banks. 

After three years’ uninterrupted service the employee is entitled 
to a compensation equal to twice the amount of his last monthly 
salary. 

After 5 years’ service, the compensation amounts to 3 months’ salary 
10 ” ” 4 ” ” 
15 ” 9 6 ” ” 


In the event of the undertaking being wound up, the obligation 
to make a compensation lapses either wholly or in part if the personal 
economic situation of the employer has become so bad that he cannot 
reasonably be expected to fulfil the obligation either wholly or in 

art. 
4 The employee is not entitled to a compensation if he gives notice 
to leave, leaves his employment prematurely without serious reasons, 
or is dismissed prematurely on account of an offence. 


(b) National Bank. 


Apart from cases in which an employee leaves the service at his 
own request or is dismissed as a disciplinary measure or because 
he has been reported as inefficient, an official or an accountant who 
is dismissed by the Bank is entitled to a compensation calculated 
as follows : 

(a) Officials who have not reached the pensionable age and 
have completed one year’s service but not more than three years’ 
receive a grant amounting to four times their last monthly salary 
plus a proportionate share of regular allowances. 

Book-keepers employed under a permanent contract, who have 
not reached the pensionable age and have completed not less than 
three years’ service but not more than five are entitled to a grant 
equal to the amount of their last monthly salary plus a proportionate 
share of regular allowances. 

(b) Officials who have not yet reached the pensionable age and 
have completed more than three years’ service are entitled to a com- 
pensation only if they have been dismissed owing to a prolonged 
illness. The grant is equal to eight times the amount of their last 
monthly salary. Book-keepers employed under a permanent contract 
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who have not reached the pensionable age and have completed more 
than five years’ service are under similar circumstances entitled to 
a grant equal to four times the amount of their last monthly salary. 


(c) Officials who have reached the pensionable age are entitled 
to have their pension increased by an amount equal to the salary 
they would have received had they remained in employment, as 


follows : 
after 3 years’ service, 2 months’ salary 


” 5 3 99 


Book-keepers who have reached the pensionable age have their 
pension increased by an amount equal to the salary they would 
have drawn had they remained in employment, after completing 
more than 10 years’ but less than 20 years’ service, for 3 months, 
after completing 20 years’ service, for 4 months. 


Time Limit for Establishing Claims 

Claims for compensation on account of premature leaving or dis- 
missal within the meaning of sections 28 and 29 of the Act of 11 May 
1921 and claims for compensation on account of withdrawal from con- 
tract within the meaning of section 31 lapse if not made judicially 
enforceable within six months. 

The period dates in the case of claims of the first kind from the 
end of the day on which the employee leaves or is dismissed, and in 
the case of the second kind of claim from the end of the day on which 
work should have begun. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The industrial courts have jurisdiction in disputes between em- 
ployers and employed in regard to conditions of employment : 

(a) in undertakings to which the Industrial Code applies ; 

(b) in other undertakings, establishments and business covered by 
sections 1 and 2 of the Act of 11 May 1921° i.e. commercial 
undertakings of all kinds. 

The disputes which more especially come within the jurisdiction 
of the industrial courts include : 

(a) wage and salary disputes ; 

(6) disputes concerning the beginning, duration and termination 
of employment or service. 


Either the industrial court within whose area the workplace is 
situated or that within whose area the headquarters of the under- 


1 See above, p. 545 “ Nature of the Regulations ”’. 
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taking of the employer are situated has legal competence, according 
to the choice of the plaintiff. 

An industrial court establishes its competence ea officio. The 
competence of the industrial court excludes that of the ordinary 
courts. It may not be excluded by a collective agreement. The 
parties retain the right to refer a dispute to a conciliation board. 

An industrial court consists of a chairman and one or more vice- 
chairmen according to requirements, together with the requisite 
number of assessors and their substitutes appointed from the groups 
of employers and employees, taking into account the branches of 
trade of importance to the industrial court concerned. The provisions 
relating to assessors also apply to their substitutes. 

The court transacts its business and takes decisions in committees 
consisting of the chairman or one of the vice-chairmen and two asses- 
sors, of whom one must belong to the employers’ group and the other 
to the employees’ group. 

In default of special provisions, the procedure before the industrial 
courts is governed by the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Appeals may be lodged against the judgment of an industrial 
court under certain conditions. They are decided by the court of 
first instance within whose area the industrial court is situated and 
the decision is final. 

Distraint may be effected in virtue of legally binding judgments 
of industrial courts and arrangements entered into before the industrial 
courts. At the request of either party the industrial court must certify 
the enforceability of the distress warrant. 


(To be continued.) 


STATISTICS 


Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables, which are published at quarterly intervals, 
give a survey of statistics on employment and unemployment, hours 
of work, wages, and cost of living, in countries for which regular sta- 
tistics are available. Yearly averages are given for the years 1927 
onwards and monthly (or quarterly) data for the last thirteen months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from figures published, or communicated, by the statistical authorities 
of the various countries. In a few cases, statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. The series showing index numbers on 
the base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the 
Office. The figures are the latest available at the time of going to 
press, but are in some cases provisional and subject to revision. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the monthly and quarterly figures refer to the end 
of the period ; figures published relating to the first of the month (or 
quarter) are shown against the preceding month (or quarter). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the diversity in the scope 
and methods of compilation of these statistics, international compari- 
sons are difficult and possible only with considerable reservations ; 
the statistics, however, generally give a reliable picture of fluctuations 
in time, and it is between these that comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistical 
series contained in these tables were given in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 
1934-35, Vol. Il : Labour Statistics ; information on new series intro- 
duced since the publication of this Year-Book is given in the Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1935-36, and in notes at the end of each issue of 
these tables. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables 
may be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order of their French titles. Thus, to take two important coun- 
tries, whose order is different in the two languages, Germany 
appears under the letter A (Allemagne) and the United States 
under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
“ figures not yet received ”’. 
“ provisional figure 
“ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 
“branches relating to men only ” (wages table only). 
Figures i in ‘thick-Taced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and unemployment. As these series purport to measure different 
aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables should be read in 
conjunction. Figures for the different industries or occupations 
covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-36, which also gives figures for unemployment among 
males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be roughly classified in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ’’, and other means of rationing 


(Text continued on page 564.) 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 


GERMANY AUSTRIA BELGIUM Buwoaria * Canapa 
Sickness Sickness Statistics of 
insurance Statietics of insurance ae Statis tics of establish- 
statistics establishments statistics statisties establishments 
Date 
Employment as 
Number | Percentage of possible | _— ber | Index Index 
number of : umber 
Workers | Hours of ployed 
work 
1927 e 1,376,049 100.0 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5° 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66.485 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 15,040,852 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 60,111 88.4 80.9 
1935 15,949,332" 63.9 58.6 967,330 | 79.9* 61,919 91.0 83.8 
1936 17,105,771" 69.1 65.0 935,411 85.3 75,792 111.4 87.3 
1936 Feb. 15,674,824 63.3 58.2 871,497 78.9 57,210 84.1 83.0 
March! 16,415,690 65.4 61.1 907.915 83.0 62,289 91.6 81.7 
April 17,038,756 67.4 63.8 936,265 84.6 67,707 99.5 83.5 
May 17,520,183 69.3 66.1 958,700 85.0 75,658 111.2 85.6 
June 17,675,483 70.4 65.7 963,059 86.6 80,126 117.8 87.8 
July 17,838,872 71.2 65.8 969,092 87.4 84,234 123.8 88.6 
Aug. 17,895,919 71.6 66.6 978.483 88.3 87,936 129.3 89.8 
Sept. | 17,886 222 72.4 68.3 977.006 88.8 94,147 | 138.4 92.4 
Oct. 17,785,115 72.4 68.9 969,426 89.4 91,979 135.2 93.1 
Nov. 17,597,812 72.3 69.9 940,644 87.6 85,129 125.1 92.4 
Dec. 16,954,844 71.0° 68.4 881,692 84.9 66,433 97.6 87.1 
1937 Jan. 16,599,462 69.4 64.7 866,157 85.0 —_ — 87.3 
DENMARK Estonia * Unitep States 
Statistics of Statistics of establisliments 
establishments (Manufacturing industries) 
te Total number of establish- " 
| mt | mente Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 
| 
Number | Index Index | Hours | Pay- | Wage. 
(thousands)! (1931) |/(1 Jan.1927) justed | justed worked 
1927 bad e 93.0 94.5 e 95.1 93.2 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 sd e 98.2 94.3 e 95.5 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 bad e 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 bd e 95.8 87.2 ad 80.7 81.1 7,668,400 180,507 
| 1931 962 100.0 88.1* 73.8 ad 62.9 61.8 6,484,300 137,256 
| 1932 881 91.6 82.7 62.6 a 46.1 42.5" 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 688 | * | 52.8 | 45.3 | 5,778,400 | 98,623 
1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 78.8" e 57.7" | 57.7° | 6,605,700 125,997 
1935 1,185 123.2 109.7 82.1° 63.5 65.4° 6.968.492" | 143,180" 
1936 126.3 72.4°| 75.5* 7,465,792t|  164,922T 
| 1936 Feb. 1,056? 109.87 118.4 83.0" | 83.5" | 65.5" 67.6 6,975,900 147,043 
March 528’ 54.97 123.4 84.0" 83.8" | 68.4° 71.1 7,050,800 155,321 
April 1,162 120.8 126.5 85.1* | 84.6" 69.4 72.7 | 7,131,200 | 158,607 
May 1,272 132.2 132.8 | 85.8" | 85.8" 71.0° 74.1 7,182,900 | 161.266 
June 1,276 132.6 131.5 86.1" | 86.3" 71.2* 74.3 | 7,210,200 160,087 
July 1,276 132.6 128.1 87.1" | 88.6" 70.7° | 73.5 7,272,400 158,301 
Aug. 1,292 134.3 125.2 89.3" 89.2" 74.2° 76.5 7,461,500 165,099 
Sept. 1 135.1 128.1 91.2" 89.6" | T4.4* | 76.6 7,980,800 169,489 
Oct. 1,310 136.2 129.0 92.4° 90.2" | 78.9° | 81.6 8,081,100 180,580 
Nov — 130.4 92.6" | 79.4° 83.1 8,100,300 183,983 
Dec. 127.4 93.7 942 81.2 87.2 8.186, 600T 192,376f 
1937 Jan. 135.4 92.2* 94.47 77.0 83.0 
___ Feb. 135.1 | — = 
Perso: 


_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. ‘ Since May 1935, 
excluding voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. ? Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January 
1931, excluding “* building ”’. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN HUNGARY 
Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
a establishments inspectors insurance statistics statistics 
Index 
e 
(same month of 1930) Estimated | Number Index 
Number Hours Number Hours employed (1924) employed (1927) 
employed *| worked* || employed* | worked 
1927 103.8 bed ° * 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 
1928 106.6 sd e e 10,023,000 98.0 1,064,599 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 . id 10,223,000 100.0 1,051,169 100.0 
1930 88.0 83.4 100.0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 990,776 94.3 
; 1931 79.8 73.6 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937,298 89.2 
1932 80.8 74.5 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 88.1 82.1 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 853,203 81.1 
1934 99.9 94.7 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.3 913,068 86.8 
1935 105.4 101.9 73.6 68.1 10,386,000 101.6 958,234 91.2 
1936 107.6 105.3 74.1 70.5 10,902,000 106.6" 1,026,510 97.7 
1936 Feb. * ° 72.6 68.4 10,535,000 103.1 973,837 92.6 
March 103.5° 101.0° 72.5 68.1 10,693,000 104.7 1,018,379 96.9 
April ed ® 72.9 68.5 10,791,000 105.6 1,018,817 97.1 
May bd id 73.2 69.5 10,925,000 106.9 1,037,323 98.7 
June 112.3* 108.6° 73.8 69.5 10,938,000 107.0 1,031,078 98.1 
July sa ad 75.8 71.6 11,008,000 107.7 1,033,027 98.2 | 
Aug. % be 75.0 71.7 11,074,000 108.3 1,059,842 100.8 
Sept. 107.7 105.7 75.1 72.4 11,086,000 108.5 1,058,704 100.7 
Oct. 75.2 72.5 11,112,000 108.7 1,070,579 101.9 
Nov. 75.0 72.0 11,125,000 108.9 1,055,385 100.4 
Dec. 107.0 106.0 75.4 71.9 11,141,000 109.0 1,004,722 95.6 
1937 Jan. 75.0° 67.6 11,118,000 108.8 
Feb. 75.8 66.7 11,189,000 109.4 | 
Persons * * * | * * * 
covered 2,190,499 | | 
ITALY JAPAN LaTvIA LuxemBuRG’ 
Statistics of eee ot Sickness insurance Statistics of 
Date establishments statistics establishments 
—— Inde Number | Ind Number Ind 
ndex ndex u ex 
Number Number of 
(1926) employed | (1930) employed (1929) 
1927 | 104.1 | 148,288° | 87.4° || 41,129 93.6 
1928 bd 99.2 161,483 94.7 42,927 97.7 | 
1929 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 3, 100.0 
1930 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 105.3 43,122 98.1 
1931 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 97.9 36,942 84.1 
1932 78.5 72.4 82.0 141,296 83.2 | 29,696 67.6 | 
1933 79.4 75.1 89.9 150,236 88.4 28,483 64.8 
1934 82.9 77.8 100.2 162,837 95.8 28,803 65.5 
1935 94.0 81.0 | 109.7 172,615 101.1 29.334 66.8 
1936 94.9 81.0 115.8 183,291 107.5 30,255 68.8 
1936 Feb. 88.6 74.0 111.3 173,038 101.1 29,557 67.3 | 
March 92.1 79.3 112.5 176,259 103.2 29,882 68.0 | 
April 93.0 78.1 116.0 177,232 104.2 30,283 68.9 | 
May 95.2 82.8 116.6 182,783 107.4 30,379 69.1 
June 94.2 79.8 116.5 185,608 108.4 30,576 69.6 
July 94.8 84.6 116.5 186,606 109.5 30,604 69.6 
Aug. 97.8 79.3 116.6 | 186,714 109.5 30,772 70.0 
Sept. 102.2 89.9 i 117.6 186,341 109.5 30,729 69.9 
Oct. 87.1¢ 118.0 190,250 | 111.6 30,819 70.1 | 
Nov. 98.4T 82.5T | 118.7 i 193,740 113.7 30,521 69.5 | 
Dec. 95.2 80.8T 119.1 || 188,050 110.5 30,461 69.3 | 
1937 Jan. _ _ | | 185,146 | 108.4 
Feb. | | 30,757 70.0 | 
Persons * * * 
1,288,137 | 1,149,366 | | | 
* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. * Total for the month. 
* The figures relate to the first of the month. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Figures ) 
for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number insured each month. 7 The figures relate to : 
the first of the following month. 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


Norway | NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEDEN | 
Statistics of t Statistics of 
| establishments insurance statistics Statistics of establishments establishments 
| Date Index (September 1935) Index Social 
| All | Manufacturin, Board 
industries}; industries Index Number Hours worked |) 
anaber ‘on (1929) employed (1928) | per week (1929) || Index| 
eupleyed * (all industries)* | (manufactures) || (1926-1930) 
1927 * * * 98.3 . | 90.0 vd 
1928 100.3 99.0 103.0 e 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 e 
1930 98.0 87.2 81.1 e 
1931 90.5 74.5 66.3 
1932 79.4 64.1 53.2 
1933 77.7 63.8 54.6 89.1 
1934 76.5 69.1 63.6 97.4 
1935 id 99 101 72.6 72.8 69.1 103.1 
1936 101 104 108 71.5 77.8 74.7 108.7 
1936 Feb. ° ? ° 67.4 69.9 64.3 e 
March 94 98 101 70.2 72.8 64.3 104.5 
April 71.7 75.3 72.9 
May 72.6 77.8 74.6 e 
June 102 105 107 73.2 78.5 74.5 109.2 
July 72.9 79.9 73.1 
Aug. * * * 73.4 81.6 17.5 * 
Sept. 105 106 110 73.3 82.9 82.4 111.1 
Oct. 73.2 87.2 85.0 
Nov. ° 73.1 83.8 87.7 
ec 104 108 113 71.5 76.0 78.9 109.8 
1937 Jan 70.5 75.2 70.9 e 
Fe * * 69.8 78.0 | 
| 200,700 | 101,600 458,494 * t | 669,671 16,502 252,384 
SwitTzERLAND CzEcHOSLOVAKIA | UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Statistics of Social insurance j Statistics of Social insurance 
\s establishments statistics | establishments statistics 
Date 
Index 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) employed (1928) | employed (1928) 
peans Total 
1927 91.2 ° ° 94.2 95.9 510,321 84.4 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,798 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 ,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 97.5 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.4 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 537,238 88.9 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 715.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 566 89.9 
1935 70.2 1,918.567 76.6 109.7 114.1 564.288 93.3 
1936 70.1 2,062,874 82.4 117.6 124.8 616.211 101.9 
1936 Feb. ° 1,766,414 70.5 115.1 122.5 552,948 91.4 
March 68.8 1,846,820 73.7 115.9 123.6 574,326 94.9 
April | cs 1,994,359 79.6° 116.6 124.2 598,363 98.9 
May ® 2,118,652 84.6 117.3 124.9 625,871 103.5 
June 69.7 2,177,392 86.9 117.5 124.6 630,720 104.2 
July ad 2,207,818 88.2 117.9 125.0 629,490 104.0 
Aug. 2.209.947 | 88.2 118.6 125.5 644,093 106.5 
Sept. 69.6 2,223,483 ; 88.8 119.3 126.4 651,649 107.7 
Oct. ° 2,234,184 89.2 119.6° 126.9 646,300 106.8 
| Nov. od 2,206.696 88.1 119.9 126.7 656,962 108.6 
| Dec. 72.2 2,035,226 81.2 120.3 127.5 635,499 105.1 
| 1937 Jan. . 1,880,357 75.1 = a 596,965 98.7 
Persons } * 
| covered | fs | | 
_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
: in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
: 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
5 of each month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Revised series. 
: * Hours worked (thousands). 7 Average for the month. * Including “ Natives ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA Butoaria® 
Unemployment | Employment 
Employment exchange statistics insurance exchange 
Dete statistics statistics 
Applicants Unemployed |; fit} Applicants || Number 
for. work ic Per Per for work unem- — 
registered | Number | Number cent, || Number | ont. registered ployed 
1927 ed | 1,353,000° ad 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 e 
1928 1, 353, "000° 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 e 
1929 1,919,9172| 1,891,956 47,359 11.1 164,509 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 a 84,767 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 ad 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 27.4 253,368 20.3 300,223 e 
1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,492"! 30.1 120,454 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 22,153 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 | 25.8 || 104,035 25.1 328, 29.0 405,741 24,977 | 
1934 _ 3,306,628 | 2,718,309 | 14.5¢ 86,865 20.5 287,527 26.3 370,210 32,762 
1935 2,567,523" | 2,151,039" |” 11.6? 71,823 16.5 | 261,768 23.4 348,675 38,148 | 
1936 1,889,626 | 1,592,655"; 8.1 53,992"| 12.2 | 259,185 22.9 349,663 31,863 | 
1936 March; 2,344,284 | 1,937,120 10.3 ee od 298,714 26.1 392,223 50,710 | 
April | 2,117,803 | 1,762,774 9.2 ba * 267,047 23.5 358,087 42,072 | 
May 1,808,664 | 1,491,235 7.7 57,001 12.8 242,227 21.3 333,482 35,879 
June | 1,593,386 | 1,314,731 6.8 ” id 230,844 20.4 322,501 30,045 
July 1,429,656 | 1,169,860 6.0 * ° 221,323 19.6 310.395 23,780 
Aug. 1,353,734 | 1,098,498 5.6 52,482 12.0 | 217,991 19.3 304,705 19,784 | 
Sept. | 1,287,179 | 1,035,237 5.3 es ° 217,211 19.3 303,981 15,168 | 
Oct. 1,301,976 1,076,469 5.6 os ° 228,624 20.2 317,201 15,383 
Nov. 1,428,137 | 1,197,140 6.2 46,863"| 10.7 || 257,063 22.8 341,008 17,586 | 
Dec. 1,698,129 | 1,478,862 7.8 - ° 290,452 26.2 381,921 29,932 | 
1937 Jan. 2,052,483 | 1,853,460° 9.7 316,050 28.3° 407,475 
Feb. 1, ase, 794 | 1,610,947 8.4 _ _ 309,178 27.7t 398,355 _ 
March 1,245,000T 6.5T 277,026 24.8T 
Base figure | 19,211,159t | 437,246 | 1,116,161t | * e | 
| 


* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated 


» Average for 11 months. 
* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 


by the Institut fir Konjunkturfjorschung. 


camps. * The figures relate to the ist ‘of the following month. 
BELGIUM CANADA | | 
| Unemployment insurance statistics . Employment || Employment | 
| | exchange exchange 
Date Percentage : Unemployed fine of a statistics statistics 
unemployed * |(daily average Unemployed 
ar- mon er jwork registe work registered 
Wholly | tiany Number | cent. 
1927 1.8 3.9 16,103 361,185 8,142 | 4.9 13,541 * | 
1928 0.9 3.5 11,317 253,848 8,120 4.5 12,758 ° | 
1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 283,434 11,488 5.7 14,966 ° 
1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 22,873 11.1 33,008 | a | 
1931 10.9 16.9 110,392 2,476,071 33,625 16.8 71,385 | 29,345 
1932 19.0 20.7 210,575 4,723,170 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 17.0 17.2 210,007 4,710,445 33,488 22.3 ft 71,805 | 
1934 19.0 17.2 234,730 5,264,969 28,320 18.2 \ 30,055 | 
1935 17.9 12.8 211,533?" | 4,835,337" 25,336 15.4 84,050 10,672 | 
1936 13.4 10.0 154,531 3,631,990 23,500"; 13.3 90,133F 6,483 
1936 March! 15.6 10.5 170,759 3,981,164 | 24,384 14.5 92,588 7,117 
April 13.1 11.2 155,322 3,639,044 26,312 15.1 92,112 7,043 
May 12.3 9.7 151,895 3,567,980 26,442 14.8 84,936 5,076 | 
June 11.0 10.9 139,771 3,295,711 | 24,970 13.9 83,829 7,482 
July 11.4 9.1 137,120 3,252,785 22,305 12.5 85,304° 6,471 
Aug. 11.5 9.8 131,151 3,118,630 19,591 10.8 77,215 5,998 | 
Sept. 11.4 8.5 127,165 3,021,986 19.699 10.9 86,7 5,845 | 
Oct. 10.8 8.0 124,303 2,951,688 § 20.322 11.0 99,505 5,837 
Nov. 12.1 10.1 141,371 3,360,574 | 23,287 12.7 104,312 5,516 
Dec. 14.4 10.2 159,617 3,793,618 | 26.546'| 14.3 93,372 4,786 } 
1937 Jan. 14.5 10.7 163,039 3,881,345 | 27,379° 14.5 99,016 3,374 
Feb. _ _— 148,941 3,546,437 | 26,030f | 13.7 99,041 _ | 
Base figure 906,655 | 190,000 * | * 


1 Having received a control card during the month. * Until April 1935, estimates. 


* Standard month 
of 24 working days. | 


| 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
DENMARK (free Spain Unitep 
Employ- || Employ- Trade union Employ- 
Trade union ment ment a returns — 
fund returns | exchange || exchange sage exchange 
Date statistics || statistics statistics statistics 
nem Appli- Appli- 
Per | for wor . : Par- work 
| Number | lregistered |esistered|) Wholly | Partially Wholly 
| 1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 | e 
| 1928 50.226 | 18.5 | 51,864 e e ° 9.2 13 e e 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 || 12,905 8.2 12 | 
' 1930 ,631 | 13.7 40,551 || 18,291 14.5 21 | 
| 1934 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 ° ad 19.1 26 19 e 
| 1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 23.8 32 21 
| 1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ° ° 243 | 31 21 | ° 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 | 97,595 || 20,326 || 381,278 | 240,541 || 20.9 | 26 244 . | 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 || 17,983 434,931 | 262,059 185 23 22 7.422.615 | 
1936 79,102 | 19.4"| 93,299 || 13,553 _ _ 13.3 17 22° 7,681,297T 
(1936 March| 104,644 | 26.2 | 125,607 || 18,066 — —_ 16.2 21 21 9,252,488 | 
April 77,915 | 19.5" 93,044 || 16,560 _ _ 15.1 18 21 | 8,996,649 ] 
May 52.924 | 12.9" 65,748 || 14,966 — _ 13.7 17 22 8,786,138 
June 46,513 | 11.3"; 57,846 || 11,890 _- a 12.8 17 23 6,666,599 
July 49,944 | 12.1", 61,285 8,619 _ = 12.3 17 19 6,604,425 
Aug. 51,103 | 12.3 61,432 8,587 _ _ 11.7 14 22 6,804,922 i 
Sept. 53,656 | 12.9 ,945 8, _ _ 11.2 13 21 6,837,054 } 
Oct. 68,146 | 16.3"; 80,508 9,243 _ _ 11.0 12 20 6,887,629 j 
Nov. 84.090 | 20.0°| 96,492 || 10,764 _— | _ 10.7 12 20 6,832,222 | 
Dec. 127,478 | 30.3°| 141,946 || 14,933 _ | _ 11.1 14 21 6,300,707 
1937 Jan 140,262", 33.0 | 156,209 || 16,797 —_— | _ 11.7 15° 21 6,373,119 | 
Feb. 128,452T 31.4°| 145,627 _ 11.9 14 21 
March} 115,048f) 27.0t| 131,335 _ 11.5 19 
Base figure | 426,378 | * | * | * | 964,000 | 
* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. 
Estonia’ i FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 
Employ- || Employ- | Statisties Public | Employ- Unemployment insurance statistics 
ment | ment of local || lief fund ment (16-64 years) 
Date exchange | exchange | unemployment statistics exchange 
statistics | statistics | committees |_statistics || wholly unemployed Unemployed owing to 
| Unemploy- | (including ¢ P PPag 
ployed ployed nem~ jiedin receipt tions for 
registered [registered ployed | of relief work Number | Per | Number = 
1927 2,957 1,868 S 33,549 47,289 899,093 74 263,077 2.3 
1928 2,629 1,735 e 4,834 15,275 980,32: 8.2 ,903 2.6 
1929 3,181 3,906 ° 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 3,089 7,993 e 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.2 
1931 3,542 11,522 ° 56. 112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 7,121 17,581 63,972 273,412 *| 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 8,207 17,139 44,656 276.033 307.844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.5 
1934 2.970 10,011 23,802 345.033 376.320 1,801,913 13.9 368.906 2.9 
1935 1,779 * 7,163 13,362 426,931 465,875 1,714,844 13.1 312.958 24 
| 1936 1,276 4,796 ° 432,120 475,224 1,497,587 11.3 251,379 1.9 
1936 March 1,791 6,687 18,665 465,127 508,921 1,638,720 12.4 240.092 1.8 
April 1,274 5,836 13,323 443,245 488,178 1,555,829 11.7 251,667 1.9 
May 582 | 2,795 8,182 422,036 465,089 1,467,097 11.0 229,823 1.8 
June 365 | 1,877 2,/09 419,887 459,368 1,401,665 10.5 305,875 2.3 
July 352 | 2,129 1,647 420,776 466,124 1,357,343 10.2 302,271 2.2 
Aug. 476 | 2,431 996 413,351 458,543 1,362,033 10.2 249,906 1.9 
Sept. 684 3.086 1,702 408,589 451,439 1.384 090 10.4 236.118 1.7 
Oct. 1,285 | 4,594 3,097 406,595 452,901 1,417,391 10.6 196,370 1.5 
Nov. 2,102 | 5,348 ° 407,831 453,821 1,429,736 10.7 191,585 1.5 
Dee. 1,988 4,398 ad 413,450 447,046 1,424.451 10.7 197,722 1.5 
1937 Jan. 2,388 6,805 * 426,072 465,051 1,489,092 11.2 187,874 | 1.4 
Feb. 2,064 5,383 e 410,219 441,207 1,460,026 | 10.9 164,739 | 1.3 
March 1,801T 4,482 388,920T 415,179T 1,406,530*| 10.5 169,740 1.3 


for 


work registered ; 


in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
aged 16-64 and 20,107 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. 


* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the ist of the » following month. 
the figures relate to the end of the month. 


~* Since January 1935, applicants 
* From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
* There were in addition 34,437 persons unemployed in agriculture 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
- = 
Hungary | Inisu FREE STATE | ITALY Japan 
Employment || Employment || Employment = a , Social Official estimates 
statistics statistics statistics App ra setae work statistics * Unemployed 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants “ 
for work or wor for work > oon Total Wholly eq || Number Per 
registered registered registered ag unemploy cent. 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 13,728 21,284 278,484 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 14,821 22,487 324,422 ad 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 ad 14,679 20,702 300,786 bad ® 
1930 1,953,935 43,592 * ° 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2/636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 | 25,230 734,454 || 422'755| 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817" 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 
1933 2,520.616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 63,677 372,941 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 17,418 18,410 119,498 sd 356,044 4.6 
1936 1,754,975 52,114 19,700 16,318 99,834 ° 338,653T 4.3 
1936 March 1,881,531 58,177 20,182 17,117 123.336 nd 343,426 44 
April 1,831,230 54,421 20,042 14,679 116,621 id 352,501 4.5 
May 1,705,042 52,932 19,841 13,555 109,185 ° 344,927 44 
June 1,702,676 47,738 19,705 13,589 70,274 bs 337,998 4.3 
July 1,652,072 46,713 19,519 14,035 68,959 ed 333,634 4.2 
Aug. 1,613,940 48,221 20,154 13,973 67,045 ° 330,290 4.2 
Sept. 1,624,339 50,166 19,839 14,312 68,278 327,578 41 
Oct. 1,611,810 50,655 19,737 16,151 71,743 ° 322,948* 41 
Nov. 1,623,602 50,371 19,106 16,456 110,859 322,969 41 
Dec. 1,628,719 50,863 18,859 20,423 105,078 333,210T 4.2 
1937 Jan. 1,689,223 54,407 20,076 100,177 
Feb. 1,627,845 _ 20,322 | 91,680 
March 1,601,201* 20,009 93,426 _ 
Base figure * | 7,918,534 


1 Modified series: see note p. 564.  * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment 


® Extended series. * Special Employment period. 


ncies. 5 Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
LATVIA Norway NEW ZEALAND PORTUGAL | 
— 
Employ- Employ- isti Employ- | ia 
| Official Employment exchange statistics | 
exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange | ‘ 
Date statistics statistics Unemployed (men) statistics | ij 
Applica- Unemployed In full-time 
tions —_e Un- Regis- subsidised Total = ed | 
for work |) || Number | Pe | employed* || tered* | employment 
registered cent. | (not registered) 
1927 3,131 8,561 25.4 23,889 | 1,973 | 
1928 4,700 6,502 19.2 21,759 2,563 * 
1929 5,617 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 e 
1930 4,851 75,695 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 ° 
1931 8,709 257,979 22.3 27,479 | 41,431 e 
1932 14,587 339,378 14,790 30.8 32,705 | 51,549 . Ld 33,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 | 46,9444 25,7194 72,6634 25.255 
1934 4,972 234,538 15,963 30.7 35,121 | 39,235 25,286 64,521 34,711° 
1935 4,825 189,026 14,783 25.3 36,103 38,2: 18,477 56,711 42,315 
1936 3,851 _ 13,267 18.8 32,643 | 36,890 13,260 50,152 _ 
1936 March 7,148 187,414 16,426 24.6 39,999 32,019 22,510 54,529 41,872 
April 4,450 198,152 14,214 21.0 37,756 33,277 16,542 49,819 a 
May 1,840 179,637 10,858 15.7 30,923 35,270 15,938 51,208 — 
June 1,074 160,804 9,921 12.8 26,139 39,038 13,996 53,034 — 
July 1,223 173.948° 9,013 12.5 22,145 42,939 11,299 54,238 44.096 
Aug. 1,128 159,340 9,647 13.2 23,477 44,263 6,584 50,847 43,406 
Sept. 1,283 185,446") 10,535 14.2 28,122 41,908 7,511 49,419 43,412 
Oct. 2,015 152,421T}! 12,635 16.8 31,332 39,056 7,084 46,140 _ } 
Nov. 4,025 —_ 14,330 18.8 35,119 35,467 6,874 42,341 _ | 
Dec. 5,613 _ 16,632 21.7 36,260 32,286 6,786 39,072 |; _ | 
1937 Jan. 6,358° _ _ _ 35,435 31,416 6,404 37,820 _ | 
Feb. 6,193t _ _ 34,440 || 28,941 6,781 35,722 


1 Figure for the month of May according to the population census. 2 The figures relate to the 15th of the 
month. #* For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining on registers of Government Labour 
Bureaux. ‘ Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each month. * Average for eleven months. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
NETHERLANDS POLAND Rumania? SweEDEN 
tes Employ- Employ- Statistics 
sas exchange | exchange statistics || exchange returns | unemployment 
d Date statistics statistics statistics ‘committees 
Applications for 
Unemployed Un- Un- Unemployed Applicants 
r4 employed work registered employed | for relief 
‘ Number | Per cent. | registered || Number | Per cent. || registered | Number | Por cent. | Fegistered 
on 1927 25,000 9.0 163,953 7.5 ° 31,076 12.0 19,229 
1928 20,300 | 6.8 * 125,552 5.0 10,373 || 29,716 | 10.6 | 16,662 
1929 24,300 7.1 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621" | 10.7? 10,212 
3 1930 . 9.7 ° 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 13,723 
i 1931 82,800 18.1 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 
4 1932 153,500 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 22.8 113,907 
6 1933 163,000 31.0 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 164,773 
0 1934 160,400 | 32.1 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 18.9 114,802 
6 1935 173,673 | 36.3 384,691 381,935 16.7 13,852 81,385 | 16.4 61,581 
3 1936 169,388 36.3 414,512 367,327 15.6T 13,549 71,884" 13.6 35,601 
‘ 1936 March | 180,758 38.5 429,046 475,498 20.5 18,514 90,788" 17.4 53,162 
) April 169,619 36.2 415,743 407,734 17.6 14,878 79,071"; 15.1 46,628 
4 May 164,957 35.3 392,884 343,043 14.5 12,923 58,787" 11.2 34,571 
3 June 162,198 34.8 378,796 314,014 13.2 9,291 53,979", 10.3 25,863 
2 | July 163,125 35.1 375,674 84, 12.0 7,628 48,496"; 9.2° 21,510 
2 Aug. 160,252 34.5 381,427 269,464 11.3 7,496 49,174"; 9.2 20,783 
1 Sept. 159,689 34.4 390.091 265,954 11.0 8,852 51,965") 9.7 20,903 
l Oct. 157,793 34.0 394,444 282,239 11.4 9,549 60,803" 11.3 24,712 
l Nov 156,575 33.7 419,480 339,395 13 8° 11,526 2,306") 13.2 28,742 
4 Dec. 163,381"; 35.0° 455.209 466,004 19.0° 16,224 100,278 "| 18.5 30,814 
1937 Jan. 169,806f |- 37.1T 466,242 535,563 21.9T 85,717t| 15.8f 33,509 
Feb. 151,606T| 33.1T°| 439,553 547,986 22.4f 80,637¢ | 14.5T 31,280 
Base figure 459,364 * 2,450,740 | | 554,518t | 427t* 
ent 
ies. . The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * From 1929 onwards, including 


forestry workers and timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. . 


SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
surance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage ‘nati Unemployed in 
unemployed receipt of benefit app Unemployed 
Wholly | Partially | registered Number Per | registered 
| $927 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 . 
| 1928 21 1.1 ’ 16,348 14 38,636 5,721 
} 1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,671 8,370 
1930 7.2° 12,881 51,372 4.5 105,439 8,198 
1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,327 9,930 
1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 : 13.5 554,049 14,761 
1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,310 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 65.440 245.953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82.468 235,623 15.9 686.269 16,752 
1936 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,539 13.1 622,687 19,436 
1936 March | 15.6 6.7 98,362 254,471 16.2 797,770 30,783 
April 13.0 5.9 89.370 232,159 14.6 719,166 25,695 
May 11.1 5.7 80,004 208,601 13.2 637,385 16,670 
} June 10.4 5.2 75.127 188,900 11.8 565,799 14,002 
| July 10.6 5.4 78.948 185,259 11.5 508,081 10,501 
| Aug. 10.9 5.1 79.281 180,410 11.2 483,502 12,135 
| Sept. 11.3 5.1 82,962 171,456 10.6 479,268 11,593 
Oct. 11.5 4.3 86.866 166,575 10.3 441,679 13,780 
Nov. 12.3 3.6 96,541 176,658 10.8 510,205 14,239 
} Dec. 14.4 3.3 104 842 198,492 12.1 619,143 22,069 
| 1937 Jan. 16.6 3.3 110.754 210,894 12.9 667,486 35,170 
Feb. 105,736 677,947" 39,510 
Base tigure 472,707 | 1,636,314 


* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 


| | 
| 

| 

| 
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(Text continued from page 556.) 


work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned, Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 

For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see above, p. 556. 


Great Britain: Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The arrangements in connection with the 
extension of the scheme of Unemployment Assistance as from 1 April 1937, 
involve the registration at Employment Exchanges of a number of additional 
applicants for assistance including persons who, although in receipt of Poor Law 
Relief, were not registered as applicants for employment and were not counted 
in the total of the unemployed. 

It is estimated that by 15 March 1937, approximately 20,000 such persons had 
been added to the registers of Employment Exchanges in Great Britain, and these 
registrations have to that extent offset the reduction between 22 February and 
15 March in the numbers registered as unemployed. 

A further increase in registrations from the same cause may occur in April. 
It is possible that a further number of unemployed persons who have not been 
entitled to unemployment benefit or unemployment allowances up to 1 April may 
not have applied for Poor Law Relief in the past, but may in future apply for unem- 
ployment assistance. 


International Index Numbers of Unemployment 


The table below and the accompanying graph give international 
index numbers of the general level of unemployment. These index 
numbers are based on selected series of unemployment statistics for 
16 of the most important countries, and are intended to show relative 
fluctuations in the general level of unemployment among industrial 
workers. They do not measure either the absolute height, or the 
magnitude of the fluctuations, of unemployment and are subject to the 
same reservations as those indicated above for the component series. 
Information as to the countries covered, the method of construction, 
and the problems arising in this connection will be found in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for April 1934. In addition to the original 
series, a smoothed series is computed (by the method of moving aver- 
ages) which removes seasonal and other short-period fluctuations. These 
indexes are useful as a standard of reference in comparing the move- 


~ 
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ments of unemployment in different countries or groups of countries, 
and as a general measure of the relative changes in industrial unemploy- 
ment in the world. While tentative and approximate in character, the 
series is less influenced than the individual indexes of which it is 
composed by chance circumstances, since these tend, on the average, 
to balance each other. 

Up to the present the indexes have been weighted by weights 
derived from the censuses of about 1920; the indexes from 1933 
onwards have now been recalculated on the basis of new weights 
derived from the censuses of 1930 or the nearest available date. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 556. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1936 ! 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 


\ (a) Unadjusted series (b) Seasonally adjusted series 
Month - 
1929| 1930| 1931 | 1932| 1933| 1934| 1935| 1936 | 1937|| 1929) 1930| 1931| 1932) 1933| 1934| 1935 1936 
| Jan. 134 | 151 | 239 | 297 | 319 | 263 | 289 |200 |153f|) 94 | 124 | 202 | 266 | 289 | 238 | 209 (171 
| Feb. | 136 | 157 | 242 | 299 | 316 | 252 |230 |195 | — || 95 | 130 | 207 | 272 | 286 | 234 | 206 167 
| March] 109 | 151 | 233 | 291 | 304 | 233 |214 |176 | — | 95 | 137 | 212 | 277 283 | 231 |203 (163 
April | 90 | 145 | 219 | 284 | 291 | 221 |201 [164 | — 95 | 218 | 280 | 280 | 228 | 20¢ 
| May 78 | 142 | 206 | 280 | 280 | 211 | 189 147 | — 96 | 151 | 223 | 283 | 277 | 225 
June 74 | 142 | 207 | 280 | 265 | 206 | 181 |137 | — 98 | 158 | 228 | 285 | 274 | 223 
| July 76 | 153 | 213 | 286 | 256 | 210 | 178 |130 | — 99 | 165 | 233 | 287 | 270 | 220 
| Aug. 77 | 159 | 221 | 284 | 251 | 210}173 |125 | — || 101 | 172 | 238 | 289 | 265 | 218 
| Sept. | 78 | 160 | 227 | 279 | 241 | 205/171 |121 | — || 103 | 179 | 243 | 290 | 259 | 216 
| Oct. 90 | 168 | 236 | 274 | 239 | 204 | 172 |122t| — || 107 | 185 | 248 | 291 | 254 | 215 
‘Nov. | 105 | 189 | 251 | 283 | 245 | 213 |1742)127 | — || 112 | 191 | 254 | 291 | 248 | 213 
| Dee. | 133 | 214 | 277 | 299 | 262 | 226 | 192 |141t| — || 118 | 196 | 262 | 291 | 242 | 211 
| Index| 100 | 164 | 235 | 291 | 277 | 225 |196 |151 | — }} — | — | — | —| —}| — 
* Modified series. * Series excluding Italy. 
Logarithm'e 
Cale 


20 


\ 

i 
90 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Unadjusted series. 


Seasonally adjusted series. 
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Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work.1 Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-36. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so 
as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds 
(mines, transport, commerce, etc.). Owing to these differences in 
method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 556. 


1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef, in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, March 1937, 
pp. 417-422. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 


GERMANY AUSTRIA EsTONIA 
A. mm Statistics of establishments Statistics of establishments 
Date Percentage of workers working Percentage of male workers 
wo nder ver ours ver 7 
48 per Up to Over 
per day 48 48 un- s and up 
hours | | hours | known dey Thours | to 8 hours| hours 

192 7. 8.42 

1929 7.67 3.0 | 88.1 6.9 2.0 8.18 1.9 51.8 46.3 

1930 7.37 3.6 | 87.8 7.5 1.1 8.16 1.7 50.1 48.2 

1931 7.08 18.7 73.7 5.0 2.6 " 8.05 2.5 59.2 38.3 

1932 6.91 15.9 75.0 4.3 48 | 7.86 2.1 81.3 16.6 

1933 7.16 20.1 | 72.6 4.0 3.3 7.88 * 

1934 7.43 20.8 72.4 6.8 1.9 72.4 25.7 

1935 7.41 13.9 | 79.0 7.1 ad i 7.97 1.8 69.5 28.7 

1936 7.59 15.1 | 77.9 7.0 * | 7.99 1.9 62.8 35.3 

1936: Feb. 7.44 149 ms| s3|* | 

May 7.73 * * * * 

July 7.45 — e 1.9 628 35.3 

Sept. 7.62 _ * | * 


2 Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931: figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages 
of the figures for January and July ; 1934 to 1936: averages for the 12 months of the year ; the monthly figures 
relate to the first week of the month. * Annual figures : averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : 


—- for the half-year ending with the month in question. * The figures relate to the month of July of 
each year. 
UNITED STATES FINLAND FRANCE 
Statistics of establishments Returns of labour inspectors * 
1 2 Index of 
Date 0688. Percentage of workers Percentage of workers weekly 
Hours of working fortnightly : working weekly : hours of 
Hours of work || per 
> fortnight | Under 80 to |96 hours! Under 40 to hours Same 
q - 80 under and 40 under and month of 
hours | 96 hours | more || hours | 48 hours | more | 1930 = 100 
| 
1927 ad 47.7 93.2 0 67.4 32.6 
1928 48.0 93.2 1.5 65.5 33.0 
1929 48.4 93.0 7.5 58.9 33.6 
1930 el 43.9 90.8 3.3 62.0 34.7 0.5 4.5 95.0 100.0 
1931 sd 40.4 88.5 25.2 45.4 29.4 8.3 25.1 66.6 95.8 
1932 ° 34.9 90.9 8.8 66.7 24.5 20.6 27.0 52.4 91.1 
1933 37.9 36.4 92.8 3.7 64.8 31.5 12.6 25.6 61.8 93.7 
i 1934 34.7 34.8 94.0 0.8 68.1 31.1 13.6 29.6 56.8 93.0 
1935 36.7 37.2 93.4 _— _ _ 14.1 30.3 55.6 92.7 
| 1936 39.1 39.7 _ —_ _ _ 6.7 26.0 67.3 95.1 
| 
1936: Feb. 37.4 38.2 ° } 29.5 62.8 93.9 
March} 38.6 38.1 bal 8.4 27.5 64.1 93.9 
April | 38.7 | 38.8 29.1 64.6 94.9 
May 39.2 39.0 6.9 25.8 67.3 94.2 
June 39.2 39.4 e e ° ° | 8.6 25.1 66.3 94.5 
July 38.5 39.2 6.3 25.3 68.4 95.6 
Aug. 39.4 40.3 ad | 5.9 20.9 73.2 96.4 
Sept 38.7 | 40.6 * * * 19.1 75.8 96.4 
Oct. 40.5 41.2°* sd e e S 4.0 22.6 73.4 96.0 
Nov. 40.6 41.3 bad ad e ad } 4.6 26.1 69.3 95.4 
Dec. 41.1 41.8 1.4¢ 18.5¢ 80.1¢ 90.1 
1937: Jan, 41.0 ed 1.4¢ 18.2¢ 80.4* 88.0 
Feb. * * * | one 86.9 
He | * Bureau of Labour Statistics. 2 National Industrial Conference Board; the monthly figures relate 
to the first week of the month. * The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. * New series : 
a where the 40-hour week is not enforceable. 5 Approximate averages computed from the 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (cont.) 


HuNGARY ITALY | JAPAN 
Date M. C.* Imperial Bank 
Hours Percentage of workers working weekly : Cabinet of Japan 
of work per || 40 to 
day ender 45 to Over Hours of work 
40 hours 45 hours 48 hours} 48 hours per day 
a b 
1927 8.86 ° 9.40 e 
1928 8.98 9.0* 78.3* 12.78 9.40 e 
1929 8.97 8.9 75.5 15.6 9.27 bad 
1930 8.82 20.8 66.7 12.5 9.13 e 
1931 8.64 24.2 64.6 11.2 9.08 sd 
1932 8.53 . 28.4 63.6 8.0 9.10 9.63 
1933 8.59 20.8 70.7 8.5 9.22 9.75 | 
1934 8.78 30.5 61.9 7.6 9.25 9.83 | 
1935 8.83 9.28 9.85 
1936 : Feb. e 9.25 9.80 
April ~ 9.30 9.87 | 
June * 9.30 9.87 | 
Dec. * 20.3 50.3 | 21.3 8.1 9.98 | 
1937 : Jan. 20.6 50.7 20.6 8.1 


1 Ministry of Corporations. 


relate to the last week of the mon 
the months February to December. 


May 1935, a = under 48 hours, 6 = 48 hours. The monthly figures 
* Fascist General Confederation of Industry. 


* Average for 


LATVIA POLAND SWEDEN SwitTzERLAND 
wo | 
Statistics of establishment of Statistics of establishments | 
Date Percentage of workers Percentage of workers 
working weekly : , Hours Hours working weekly : 
a of work per of work 36 to 
Under 46 week r week under 48 Goer 
46 hours | hours - 48 hours hours |48 hours 
1932 24.9" 73.0° 2.1! 40.6 43.5 e 
1933 13.6 84.6 1.8 40.9 46.1°* 20.8? 59.5" 12.5° 
1934 11.3 80.5 8.2 41.8 46.7* 4.2° 21.2* 65.3? 9.3° 
1935 17.6 62.0 20.4 42.2 47.0°* bad 
1936 15.7 63.8 20.0 42.3 47.4?* * 
i 
1936: Feb 21.7 61.8 16.5 42.1 * ° 
Marc 17.5 62.5 | 20.0 41.9 * 
April 15.5 64.5 20.0 42.7 ed 
May 15.5 63.1 21.4 42.4 al e ° * : 
June 15.5 65.2 19.3 42.4 
July 14.2 64.1 21.7 42.4 
Aug. 13.7 66.1 20.2 42.6 e e e ° xf 
Oct. 15.0 63.6 21.4 42.4 
Nov $7.7 62.0 20.3 | 42.2 47.4 e 4 
Dec 16.6 63.1 | 20.3 | 42.1 * 
1937: Jan 21.3 62°6 16.1 | 42.2 e e 
} 


. Average for the months February to December. 
second and third quarters of each year. 


* Figure for November. 


* Average of the 
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Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
~ chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture.! In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
| possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-36. 
| 


The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 

reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
| (e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 


me employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
onl only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 


The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute | 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
a been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. ® 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 


= 


1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 

2 See below in this Review “ Cost of Living ’’. 
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International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. * 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. The 
general term wages is used to cover all data not clearly belonging to 
one or other of the two types mentioned above. The chief case of this 
kind is that of the data compiled from social insurance statistics 
showing the number of insured persons in specified wage classes. 
These statistics, which cover all workers, usually give lower averages 
than the statistics of rates or earnings, which in most cases apply 
only to the better-paid groups of workers ; the movements of the 
indexes are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 
by industry or occupation. ” 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 556. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics ” ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, p. 114. 
As the list has been slightly rearranged, there are some changes in the headings 
as compared with previous issues of the table. 
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GERMANY 


Mines °, industries, transport ° 


Women 


Men Men Men ‘ Women 
(skilled) | (semi-skill.)| (unskilled) | {Skilled ond | (unskilled) 


"eee eee eee 


wee 
wwwiots whe 


Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 


77 
77 


Seeeessse 


Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 


Germany. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ist of the following month. 
Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 
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| | 
Bate General 
average 
| Hourly rates 
Money wages 
Rpf. Rpt. Rpt. 
1928 95.9 17.5 75.2 | 49.8 
1929 101.1 81.8 79.4 52.7 
1930 102.8 | 53.6 
1931 97.4 51.0 
1932 81.6 43.9 
1933 78.6 43.4 
1934 78.3 43.3 
1935 78.3 43.4 
1936 78.3 43.4 | 
1935: Dec. -78.3 43.4 | * 
1936 : March 78.3 43.4 e 
June 78.3 43.4 | * 
Sept. 78.3 434 
Dee. 78.3 43.4 . 
1928 95 95 95 95 — waa 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 102 102 102 102 . 
1931 96 96 97 97 97 
1932 81 81 84 83 82 
1933 78 78 82 82 79 
1934 17 78 81 82 79 
1935 17 78 81 82 79 
1936 77 79 81 82 79 
1935: Dec. 77 78 81 82 79 
1936 : March 77 78 81 82 79 
June 717 79 81 82 79 
Sept. a 79 81 82 79 
Dec. 79 81 82 79 
1928 96 96 96 97 96 an 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 
1931 109 110 109 110 110 109 
1932 103 107 104 107 106 104 
1933 101 109 103 107 108 / 104 
1934 99 106 100 104 105 / 108 
1935 97 104 98 102 103 99 
1936 96 103 97 101 98 
1935 : Dec. 97 104 98 102 103 99 
1936 : March 96 104 97 101 102 98 
; June 96 103 97 101 102 | 98 
Sept. 96 103 97 101 102 | 98 
Dec. 96 103 97 101 102 98 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA | BELGIUM 
Mines °, industries, Mines Mines, industries, 
transport °, etc. transport 
Date Men Women Men and women | Men and women) Gen- 
(skilled and (skilled and (skilled and eral 
unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. \average 
Hourly | Weekly | Hourly Weekly 
rates | rates | rates | rates | Earnings per shift | | Hourly earnings 
Money wages 
s. d. s. dis. is. Sch. | 
1927 2 2%100 11%'1 2 4 9.29 
1928 2 3 |101 1 2% 53 8 9.08 @ 
1929 2 3 1102 2%) 1 2%/53 11% 9.46 * e 
1930 2 2%100 10 1 2%/53 11 9.80 * 
1931 2 0 91 10%) 1 1 (48 10% 9.61 ed 
1932 110% 86 1%) 1 0%/45 4% 9.52 bad bed 
1933 1 10 83 1% 011%/43 9 9.18 
1934 1 10 83 3 8.90 
1935 110%) 8& 8% 1 0 (4411 
1935 : Dee. 110%| 8 2 1 0 
1936: March | 1 1034) 85 6 1 0 |45 3 e ad a sd 
June 110%; 8 9 1 04/45 5 e e bad 
Sept. 1 11 86 1 1 04/46 1 e e 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 99 99 97 97 98 sad ° sd 
1928 100 100 100 99 96 bed e e 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 99 100 104 106 107 108 
1931 89 90 90 91 102 99 100 101 
1932 84 84 84 84 101 90 91 92 
1933 81 81 81 81 97 88 88 90 
1934 82 82 82 82 94 84 84 86 
1935 83 83 83 83 _ 81 82 82 
1936 _ — 87t 88T 88Tt 
1935: Dec. 83 83 83 84 e 82 * 83 83 
1936 : March 84 84 84 84 sed 84 85 84 
June 84 84 84 84 ° 84 84 85 
Sept. 85 84 86 85 ed 89 92 91 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 101 102 100 100 (103) e e ad 
1928 102 102 102 102 (99) e e e 
1929 100 100 100 100 (100) 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 104) 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 107 106) 106 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 104 (103) 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 (103) 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 103 (99) 106 106 108 
1935 102 102 102 103 —_ 101 102 103 
1936 _ _ 102T 104T 104T 
1935 : Dec. 102 102 102 102 * 97 98 98 
1936 ; March 103 102 103 103 e 99 99 99 
June 103 102 103 103 ° 101 100 102 
Sept. 102 101 103 103 e 109 112 111 


Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 


Austria. 


Belgium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. 


Annual figures : averages. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


| BULGARIA | CANADA Estonia 
ines.cer-| Other 
Certain industries ind.,| _| Industries’ Industries, etc. 
transp industries 
Men Women Men a Men Women 
(sk. and | (sk. and (chiefly ) (sk. and | (sk. and 
unsk.) | unsk.) | |) skilled) | || unsk.) | unsk.) 
Hourly earnings Hourly rates Hourly earnings 
‘ Money wages 
Leva Leva Leva Sant. Sant. Sant. 
1927 val 34.4 21.5 29.3 
1928 9.41 5.50 7.29 ° e | 36.2 22.5 31.1 
1929 10.01 5.98 7.81 ° ad | ° 37.9 23.0 32.1 
1930 9.76 6.16 7.33 38.7 23.0 32.5 
1931 9.25 | 5.58 7.12 * * 37.0 31.9 
1932 7.75 4.90 6.20 * * | @ 34.5 22.1 29.9 
1933 7.76 4.69 6.53 ° * |; @¢ 33.2 22.0 29.2 
1934 7.29 4.59 6.09 33.0 21.9 29.0 
1935 7.04 5.13 6.11 34.4 22.4 29.9 
1936 _ _ 36.3 23.4 31.6 
1935: Dee. 36.6 * 23.7 * 31.8? 
1936: March e 34.6 22.6 30.1 
’ 2 Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 * * bd 96 99 100 91 94 91 
1928 94 92 93 97 99 100 96 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
| 1930 98 103 94 101 100 100 102 100 101 
1931 92 93 91 100 98 98 98 100 99 
1932 77 82 94 91 92 91 96 93 
| 1933 78 78 84 90 87 90 88 96 91 
| 1934 73 77 78 89 89 91 87 95 90 
| 1935 70 86 78 91 91 93 91 97 93 
1936 —_ _ —- 91 93 96 96 102 98 
| 1935: Dee. * e 97? 103" 99° 
1936: March sed 91 98 94 
j June * * * * * 99? 108? 103? 
| Dec. sad 101* 108* 104* 
: Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 97 100 102 (101 (101 
1928 96 94 95 98 100 101 (99 102 (101 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
| 1930 107 113 103 102 101 101 115 113 (114 
1931 116 117 114 111 109 169 114 116 (116 
| 1932 105 112 108 115 112 113 113 119 (116 
| 1933 114 115 123 115 111 115 116 126 (120 
1934 114 121 122 112 113 115 117 128 (121 
1935 118 144 131 114 115 117 120) 129 (123 
1936 — —_ os 113 116 118 (114) 121) (117) 
| 1935: Dee. e bad e ° e e 120 128 (123 
| 1936: March 111i 119 (114 
| Sept. 114 120 (118 
Dee. * . * * * * (117 125 (121 
- * Including supplementary wages paid to workers who have not used their holidays with pay. * Includ- 
ing Christmas bonus. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures ; up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1934 onwards : 


averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures : averages for July. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
, Estonia. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures ; averages for the half-year ending with the month 
im question; from 1935 onwards: monthly averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
DENMARK UNITED STATES 
Industries, transport °, etc. B.LS. series 
Date Mines Industries 
General Men (skilled Men and women 
(killed) skilled) | unskilled) | 8¥¢"@ge | and unskilled) | (skilled and unsk.) 
Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
Hourly earnings earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 
Money wages 
Ore Ore Ore Gre Cents Cents $ 
1927 155 124 84 129 e ad 
1928 153 123 83 128 
1929 153 124 83 128 | ° 
1930 156 126 84 131 e | 21.61 e 23.98 
1931 155 126 84 131 bd 18.61 bed 22.44 
1932 153 127 85 131 51.8 13.78 46.5 18.18 
1933 153 127 85 131 49.6 14.29 46.0 17.60 
1934 154 129 86 132 67.8 | 18.10 54.8 19.13 
1935 155 129 87 133 74.7 | 21.39 56.8 21.27 
1936 79.5 22.72 57.5 22.75 
1935: Dec. 156 131 87 134 80.6 22.75 57.2 22.33 
1936: March 158 129 88 134 79.3 22.19 57.2 22.25 
June 153 130 88 133 80.2 20.47 57.5 22.92 
Sept. 156 131 88 135 80.2 23.03 56.9 22.20 
Dec. 79.5 | 25.74 59.4 24.83 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 101 | 100 101 101 * 99° 
1928 100 99 100 100 bed 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 100* 100 
1930 102 102 101 102 . 87 e 93 
1931 101 102 101 102 ° 69 ° 84 
1932 100 102 102 102 100* 53 100? 68 
1933 100 103 102 102 96 56 98 66 
1934 100 104 103 103 128 70 116 73 
1935 101 104 105 104 139 76 120 80 
1935: Dec. 102 106 105 105 * 88 121 84 
1936: March| 103 104 106 105 144 87 —_ 85 
June 100 105 106 104 ° 81 —_— 86 | 
Sept. 102 106 106 105 —_ 91 —_ 84 
Dee. _ _ 101 93 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 | 99 98 99 99 * * * 97 
1928 99 99 99 99 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 * 100 + 100 
1930 | 107 106 106 107 ° 90 . 96 
1931 113 114 113 114 id 79 od 96 
1932 | 112 114 114 114 100 67 100 86 
1933 | 109 112 111 110 99 73 101 86 
1934 | 105 108 108 107 127 89 115 92 
1935 | 102 105 105 105 135 94 117 98 
1935 : Dec. 103 106 105 105 bed 107 116 103 
1936: March 103 105 106 105 139 108 _ 104 
June 99 105 105 103 _ 98 _ 105 
Sept. 102 105 105 105 _ 110 _ 101 


1 Except for series in italics : base: nearest possible year to 1929. ? The index numbers 
of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in 
identical undertakings from month to month ; the money wages given above have therefore not been 
used directly for the purpose of this calculation. (See note on method in the Review for August 
1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book cf Labour Statistics, 1935-36.) 

Denmark ; Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : {averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question. 

United States ;: Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages for 1930 : 
averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures : a week nearest to the 15th of the month (index 
numbers of hourly carnings in mines: figures for January and July). 
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STATISTICS 


Unitep States (cont.) 
N.LC.B. series 
Date Industries Transport 
Men (skilled and Men Women (skilled) General Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average unskilled) 
Hourly |Weekly | Hourly Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly; Weekly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- aan he 4 
ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings 
Money wages 
Cents $ Cents $ Cents $ Cents $ Cents £ 
1927 65.6 31.52 47.2 23.55 39.8 17.37 57.6 27.53 61.5 30.46 
1928 65.9 31.95 47.4 23.90 39.6 17.15 57.9 27.88 62.3 30.79 
1929 66.8 32.59 48.6 24.42 39.9 17.63 58.9 28.52 63.7 31.71 
1930 66.2 29.15 47.8 21.91 39.5 15.98 58.9 25.84 64.6 30.76 
1931 63.4 25.07 46.1 19.21 37.1 14.70 56.5 22.64 65.2 29.41 
1932 55.9 19.50 40.1 14.53 32.4 11.73 49.6 17.07 60.1 25.47 
1933 55.0 20.26 40.1 14.91 34.0 12.36 49.1 17.71 61.5 25.56 
1934 64.2 22.41 47.8 16.42 | 42.5 14.44 58.1 20.12 62.3 26.71 
1935 66.2 24.91 49.4 18.26 43.4 15.31 59.9 22.27 — i 
1936 68.3 27.52 49.8 19.97 43.0 15.59 61.6 24.47 _ —_ 
| 
1935: Dec. 66.8 26.40 | 50.2 19.47 , 43.4 15.97 | 60.5 23.47 weal pecs 
1936: March; 67.5 26.37 49.6 19.14 42.9 15.33 61.0 23.20 
June 68.5 27.31 49.6 19.74 | 42.9 | 15.00 61.7 24.45 a: = 
Sept. 68.7 28.16" | 49.6 20.25 43.0 15.87 61.9 25.11° 
j Dec. 71.1 30.27 51.7 21.88 | 43.6 | 16.92 63.6 26.64 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 98 97 97 96 100 99 98 97 97 96 
1928 99 98 98 98 99 97 98 98 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 99 89 98 90 99 91 100 91 101 97 
1931 95 77 95 79 93 83 96 79 102 93 
1932 84 60 83 60 81 67 84 60 94 80 
| 1933 82 62 83 61 85 70 23 62 97 81 
1934 96 69 98 67 107 82 99 71 98 84 
1935 99 76 102 75 109 87 102 78 - _ 
1936 102 84 102 82 108 838 105 86 —_ _ 
| 1935: Dec. | 100 81 103 80 109 91 103 82 -- = 
1936: March) 101 81 102 78 108 87 104 81 _- — 
June 103 84 102 81 108 85 105 | 86 _ _- 
Sept. 103 86 102 83 108 90 105 88 _ —_— 
Dec. 106 93 106 90 109 96 108 94 —_ _ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 96 95 95 95 99 | 97 96 95 95 94 
1928 98 98 97 97 99 | 97 98 97 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 1oo0)—té«w'8TD 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 93 102 93 102 94 104 94 105 100 
1931 109 88 109 90 107 | 96 110 91 118 106 
1932 108 77 106 76 104 | 86 108 77 121 103 
1933 110 83 110 82 114 94 111 83 129 108 
1934 121 87 124 85 134 103 124 89 123 106 
1935 120 93 123 91 132 | 105 123 95 _ —- 
1936 121 100 121 97 127 | 104 123 101 _ _ 
1935: Dee. 119 97 123 95 130 123 98 _ 
1936: March! 122 97 123 94 129 105 125 98 a am 
June 121 99 120 95 126 100 123 101 _ —_— 
Sept. 120 101 119 97 126 105 122 103 _ _ 
Dec. 124 108 123 104 127 112 125 109 — os 


United States (cont.). Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 


pagens ond : annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
n. 


| 
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U.S.A. (cont.) FRANCE 
Industries 
Mines (metals, etc.) 
Date (trade union rates) Paris region Paris | Towns other than Paris 
Men Men and = 
Men (chiefly (chief Women 
; y sk./women (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) - 
skilled) & unsk.) /and unskillled) (chiefly skilled) 
Daily Hourly Hourly | Daily 
Hourly rates earnings Hourly rates sates sates saben 
Money wages | 
Cents Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1927 115.4 31.30 4.44 5.12 41.70 3.31 27.34 1.81 14.84 
1928 115.9 30.91 4.77 5.25 42.75 3.45 28.44 1.97 16.06 
1929 120.4 34.29 5.45 6.10 49.56 3.83 31.34 2.26 18.30 
1930 125.0 37.01 5.79 6.64 53.99 4.08 33.66 2.42 19.79 
1931 125.4 35.68 5.74 6.61 53.83 4.08 33.60 2.42 19.73 
1932 111.1 32.86 5.47 6.34 50.72 3.99 32.54 2.35 19.03 
1933 106.2 32.53 5.57 6.34 50.72 3.89 31.70 2.26 18.18 
1934 32.61 5.54 6.34 50.72 3.89 31.60 2.28 18.38 
1935 ° 32.47 5.49 6.23 49.75 3.80 30.72 2.26 18.13 
1936 ° 36.06T 6.33 7.06 56.50 | 4.42 35.54 2.62 21.01 | 
1935 : Dec. . 32.43 5.48 . * * * * * | 
June e 33.59 5.91 nd | 
Sept. 36.71 6.74 * * | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
| 
1927 96 91 81 84 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 95 90 88 86 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 108 106 109 109 107 107 107 108 
1931 104 104 105 108 109 107 107 107 108 
1932 92 96 100 104 102 104 104 104 104 | 
1933 8& 95 102 104 102 102 101 100 99 
1934 . 95 102 104 102 102 101 101 100 
1935 * 95 101 102 100 99 98 100 99 | 
1936 . 105t 116 116 114 115 113 116 115 
] 1936: March * 94 101 * * * * * * | 
June 98 108 e bed 4 
Dec. ° 121f 131 ° ° | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 95 * 88 91 91 
1928 * 94 92 . 
1929 100 100 100 | 100 * 
1930 108 (100) 101 104 104 100) 100) 100 (100) 
1931 120 (99) 103 106 107 103) 103) 103 (103) 
1932 118 (98) 106 110 108 108) (107) (107 (106) 
1933 114 (101) 109 111 109 109) (108) (107) (105) ] 
1934 7 (106) 110 112 110 (114) (113) (113) (1711) | 
1935 ° (112) 116 117 116 | (119) | (217) | (219) | (117) | 
1936 * (114)t 127 127 125 | (126) | (123) | (126) | (124) | 
1935 : Dee. (113) 117 ° . | 
+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures: 15 May of each year. 

France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 


| 
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Great BRITAIN HuNGARY ITALY 
M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. 7 
oA series Mines | Industries — Industries, etc. 
transp., local auth. . Men and women 
Men and women Men and women (skilled and unskilled) (sk. and unsk.) 
(skilled and unsk.) | 
Earni Hourly Daily | Insured Hourly 
Weekly rates per shift | earnings | earnings | daily wages earnings 
Money wages 
Pengé Pengé Pengé Pengé | Lire 
1927 od 4.72 0.55 5.12 3.29 | 
1928 ° ° 4.95 0.56 5.33 3.51 | 1.98 
1929 e a 5.07 0.57 5.58 4.07 2.02 
1930 e ad 4.68 0.57 5.35 4.21 2.00 
1931 e vd 4.60 0.54 5.05 4.10 1.81 
1932 e e 4.57 0.50 4.67 4.02 1.74 
1933 sl e 4.29 0.48 4.34 3.63 1.70 
1934 e e 4.10 0.43 4.05 3.96 1.68° 
1935 4.00 0.44T 4.28 1.67 
1936 _ 4.12 1.74 
1935: Dec. 4.06 e 4.27 1.69 
1936 : March bad 3.99 4.14 | 1.69 
June e e 410 | 1.70 
Dec. e 4.26 | 1.80 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 102 101 93 96 92 81 | ° 
1928 100 101 98 98 96 86 } 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 oo CO 100 
1930 100 99 92 100 96 103 i 99 
1931 98 98 91 95 91 101 H 90 
1932 96 96 90 88 84 99 | 86 
1933 95 95 85 84 78 89 84 
1934 96 95 81 75 73 97 I 83F 
1935 97 96 79 77t _ 105, 83 
1936 100 98 101. 86 
1935 : Dec. 97 96 80 : * 105 84 
1936: March 99 98 79 ad 102 84 
June 99 98 — ® ° 101 | 84 
Sept. 100 99 = e e 98 90 
Dee. 100 99 e 105 89 
| 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 100 99 4 (102) 97) (86) vd 
1928 99 100 98 (99) (87) 100 
1929 100 100 (100) (100 (100) (100) 100 
1930 104 103 (102) (110 (106 (114) 102 
1931 109 109 tos} (111 (106 (118) 103 
‘ 1932 110 110 108 (105 (100) (118) 104 
1933 112 111 109 (109) (101) (115) 106 
1934 111 110 107) (99) (96) (128) 110° 
1935 111 110 (102) (99)T _ (135) 108 
1936 111 109 —_ = — (123) 104 
1935: Dec. 109 108 | (101) ° ° (132) 103 
1936: March) 111 110 (98) * 125) 103 
June 113 — 124) 102 
Sept. 111 110 (118) 105 
Dec. 109 108 | — e e (126) 104 
Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 


figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question; London and Cambridge Economic Service'series : averages for the month in question. 
Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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JAPAN 


Imperial Cabinet series 


Bank of Japan series 


Date Mines Industries Transport Industries 
Men and Men Women Men and en Women 
women (sk. and | (sk. and pan women (sk. and | (sk. and heme 
(sk.and unsk.)| unsk.) | unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.) -) | unsk.) 
Daily earnings 
Money wages 
Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen 
1927 178.0 253.8 99.0 195.7 171.6 ° * 
1928 179.9 259.6 100.3 204.2 186.2 e ad ad 
1929 181.0 264.5 98.9 206.4 185.4 ° ® wd 
1930 170.6 255.1 91.3 200.2 189.8 bet bed ° 
1931 152.7 243.0 82.1 187.0 191.7 
1932 145.5 250.6 76.5 190.9 192.0 val id ved 
1933 154.7 254.4 73.5 187.9 194.3 213.8 70.8 sd 
1934 165.3 248.6 72.5 189.3 192.8 217.1 70.0 . 
1935 165.3 243.3 72.6 188.1 189.9 215.4 69.9 va 
1935 : Dec. 172.7 251.3 74.2 195.1 188.8 221.1 70.9 . 
1936; March} 173.7 244.6 74.7 | 193.0 189.4 216.5 | 70.6 . 
June 172.8 239.0 73.7 | 188.8 192.4 211.6 | 69.7 . 
Sept. 176.4 237.6 72.6 | 186.9 187.6 209.3 | 69.8 ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 98 96 100 95 93 99 103 98 
1928 99 98 101 99 100 101 104 101 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 94 96 92 97 102 95 91 95 
1931 84 92 83 91 103 90 80 87 
1932 80 95 77 92 104 90 74 85 
1933 85 96 74 91 105 93 71 86 
1934 91 94 73 92 104 94 70 88 
1935 91 92 73 91 102 93 69 88 
1935: Dec. 95 95 75 95 102 95 70 91 
1936: March 96 92 76 94 102 93 70 90 
June 95 90 75 91 104 91 68 87 | 
Sept. 97 90 73 91 101 90 69 87 | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 * * * * * 
1928 * * * * 
1932 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1933 104 99 94 96 99 100 94 98 | 
1934 107 93 89 93 95 98 89 97 
1935 103 88 86 89 90 93 94 
1935 : Dec. 107 90 87 92 89 95 85 96 | 
1936: March 106 87 87 90 88 92 84 94 | 
June 105 84 85 88 89 89 82 91 | 
— 107 8&3 8&4 86 86 88 82 91 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Japan. 


Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


| 
| 
t 
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\ i} 
Latvia (Riga) Norway | New ZEALAND | 
: Mines, Agric.*, mines ®, industries, || Mines, 
Date Industries, etc. _ industries transport ®, commerce industries 
Men | Men | Women | Women | Men i Men Women | Men 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.) (sk. and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) (sk. and unsk.) 
| ; 1 
Hourly earnings | Weekly rates (minimum) 
Money wages 
sat. | sat. | sat. | Sot. | Kr | 
1927 * * * | 12.37 
1928 83 54 43 32 | 11.69 | 
1929 81 57 45 83 | 11.75 . . * 
1930 84 59 44 33. | 11.80 * * | 
1931 82 57 44 $3 | 11.26 * * * 
1932 72 50 39 31 11.48 * * | * 
1933 65 | 47 38 30 | 11.31 ° 
1934 63 47 38 30 | 11.34 * ® | e 
1935 64 49 39 30 11.34 * e | e 
1936 65 49 40 31 oe | 
1935 : Dec 66 50 39 31 * * | 
1936: March} 65 49 39 31 
June 65 49 40 31 
Sept 66 48 40 31 
: Dee. 67 49 40 31 * * * | * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 * * sd * 105 97 99 96 
1928 102 95 96 99 100 100 96 
; 1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
| 1930 104 104 98 100 100 100 100 102 
1931 101 | 100 98 100 96 93 94 100 
1932 88 87 94 98 86 90 93 
i 1933 80 82 84 91 96 82 87 st) 
1934 78 82 84 91 97 83 87 87 
| 1935 79 86 87 91 97 85 89 84 
1936 80 85 89 93 
1935 : Dec. 81 88 87 94 * 86 * 84 
1936: March} 80 86 87 94 » 87 
June 80 86 89 94 
Sept. 81 84 89 % | * — e ° 
Dec. | 83 86 89 | | 
Index number of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 * * * * 94 97 100 i (96) 
1928 * * * . 95 100 100 | (95 
1929 * * 100 100 100 | (100 
1930 100 100 100 100 104 103 102 | (106 
1931 107 106 110 111 | 104 103 104 | (111) 
1932 108 107 112 118 109 | 102 107 (114) 
1933 102 105 114 120 |, 109 104 110 (107) 
1934 104 111 120 126 108 103 108 / (105) 
1935 104 114 121 125 106 | 102 106 | (104) 
1936 106 113 124 127 
1935: Dec. 114 123 128 136 * 101 . (104) 
1936: March| 112 | 120 128 136 * 104 
June 103 111 121 125 
Sept. | 109 113 126 130 * e 
Dec. | 111 | 115 126 130 | 


a Interrupted series ; under revision. 
Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
| New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. 


month in question. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 
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POLAND RUMANIA 
Ind. (some agric. 
Industries occ., transport, 
commerce) 
Date 
Men and Men | Women average x women 
women including young illed and 
(sk. and unsk.) ee: Hy persons) unskilled) 
Hourl Weekl Monthl 
covnings Hourly earnings earnings earnings 
Money wages 
Zi. Zi. Zi. Zi. Zi. 
1928 0.94 * | * 
1929 1.02 sed e | bed 
1930 1.01 e bed e 
1932 0.87 0.81 0.56 0.72 .60 e 
1933 0.80 0.74 0.52 0.66 28.01 ad 
1934 0.75 0.71 0.50 i#0.64 26.74 
1935 0.73 0.70 0.50 0.63 26.96 
1936 : March 0.72 * * * 
June 0.72 e e 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100)? 
1929 100 e 100 
1931 93 e e e 85 
1932 85 100 100 100 100 69 
1933 78 91 93 92 95 63 
1934 74 88 89 89 90 62 
1935 72 86 89 88 91 61 
1936 71 _ 62 
1935 Dee. 73 ° ° 61 
1936 ; March 71 ° ° 61 
June 71 ° 63 
Dee. 73 * 64 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 * 109 H 
1928 (94) e 102 
1929 100) e ° sd * 100 
1930 106) e ad ad 97 
1931 110 e e “100 
1932 111 (100) (100) 100) (100) 97 
1933 112 (100) (102) 101) (104) 96 
1934 112 (103) (105) 105) (106) 97 
1935 114) ( (109) (107) (112) 84 
1935 : Dec. 120 83 
1936: March 120 ad 72 
June 118 e 74 


* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Poland. Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages wy 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay pe 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 
Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
ns October. For real wages the indexes since 1931 are calculated on a new cost-of-living 
index. 
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SwEDEN 
Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 
Date Men Women General average 
(skilled and (skilled and (including 
unskilled) unskilled) young persons) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings i earnings earnings earnings earnings 
Money wages 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1927 1.20 9.57 0.72 5.64 1.08 8.58 
1928 1.22 9.67 0.73 5.71 1.10 8.67 
1929 1.25 9.99 0.74 5.80 1.12 8.95 
1930 1.29 10.40 0.75 5.95 1.16 9.29 
1931 1.29 10.26 0.75 5.88 1.16 9.17 
1932 1.27 10.12 0.74 5.86 1.15 9.04 
1933 1.22 9.75 0.73 5.75 1.10 8.74 
1934 1.22 9.79 0.73 5.75 1.10 8.76 
1935 1.24 10.23 0.74 5.83 1.12 9.10 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 96 96 97 97 96 96 
1928 98 97 99 98 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 101 103 104 104 
1931 103 103 101 101 103 102 
1932 102 101 100 101 102 101 
| 1933 98 98 99 99 98 938 
' 1934 98 98 99 99 98 98 
1935 99 102 100 101 100 102 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 95 95 96 96 95 95 
1928 96 96 98 97 97 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 107 105 105 107 107 
1931 110 109 108 107 109 109 
1932 110 109 108 109 110 110 
1933 108 108 109 110 108 108 
1934 107 107 108 109 108 108 
1935 108 111 108 109 108 111 
1935: Dec. e e 
1936: March * e 


Sweden. Annual figures : averages. 
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SwITZERLAND 
Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
Date 
Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
Money wages 
Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1927 e 12.20 ® 69 e 6.34 
1928 12.20 9.69 6.34 
1929 1.48 12.45 1.14 9.85 0.77 6.45 
1930 1.49 12.57 1.16 9.90 0.76 6.36 
1931 1.51 12.62 1.16 9.97 0.78 6.36 
1932 1.45 12.92 1.11 10.35 0.74 6.54 
1933 1.43 12.73 1.09 10.08 0.72 6.32 
1934 1.39 12.75 1.07 10.00 0.71 6.46 
1935 1.36 12.39 1.05 9.73 0.70 6.36 
Sept. * * * | 
Dec. * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? j 
1927 98 98 98 
1928 e 98 e 98 bd 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 101 101 102 101 99 99 
1931 102 101 102 101 101 99 
1932 98 100 97 100 96 100 
1933 97 99 96 97 94 97 
1934 94 99 94 97 92 99 t 
1935 92 96 92 94 91 97 
Sept. * * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
1927 99 99 * 99 
1928 e 98 * 98 “d 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 103 104 102 101 101 
1931 109 109 109 109 109 106 
1932 114 100 114 100 112 1 | 
1933 119 104 117 103 115 102 | 
1934 117 106 117 103 115 106 
1935 116 103 116 101 114 105 
1935 : Dec. ° 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
method. 
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CZECHOSLOVALIA U.S.S.R. | YUGOSLAVIA 
Agr., ind., Mi ind Croatia & Slavonia 
Industries some Mines Mines, ind. Ind., some 
Mines transport. 4 transport, 
(Prague) a commerce industries | —— comm., etc. 
Date — 
‘women | Men and women | Men | | 
unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) || unskilled) | unskilled) 
Earnings | Hourly | Weekly | Insured 
per pt aaten daily Weekly Monthly Monthly Insured 
shift (minim.) | (minim. wages rates wages earnings jdaily wages 
Money wages 
Ké. Ké. Ké. Dinar 
1927 40.93 4.06 194.80 | 64.07 
1928 42.70 4.26 204.38 sod ° 70.24 e e 
1929 43.29 4.37 209.98 sal ° 77.06 e e 
1930 43.89 4.47 214.75 82.59 1,143 
1931 44.94 4.49 215.65 * e 96.10 1,137 e 
1932 44.72 4.49 215.50 115.42 1,042 
| 1933 44.35 4.47 214.56 126.08 988 ad 
1934 43.10 4.37 | 209.54 147.30 899 
1935 43.09 4.34 208.32 185.32 890 
1935: Dee. 4.34 208.44 e 890 e 
June 4.34 208.44 ed 903 
Dec. © 4.26 204.39 nd 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
1927 95 93 93 e 99 83 ° 95 
1928 99 97 97 97 99 91 S 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 ed 100 
1930 101 102 102 100 100 107 100 101 
1931 104 103 103 98 97 125 99 100 
1932 103 103 103 93 93 150 91 93 
1933 102 102 102 88 94 164 86 88 
| 1934 100 100 100 85 94 191 79 84 
1935 100 99 99 83 98 240 78 82 
1936 99 99 85 99Tf 82 
1935: Dee. ® 99 99 83 * sad 7 82 
1936: March ¢ 99 99 83 e e 78 81 
June e 99 99 84 sd ° 79 82 
Sept. 99 99 86 79 &3 
| Dee. 97 97 85 nd 82 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 (94) 93 92 98 (92) 
1928 (98) 97 97 (97) 99 (99) 
1929 (100) 100 100 100 100 » e (100) 
1930 (104) 105 105 (102) 102 * 100 (110) 
1931 (111) 110 110 (104) 103 * 100 (114) 
1932 (113) 112 112 (101) 104 * 99 (115) 
1933 (113) 113 113 (96) 108 ad 106 (111) 
1934 (111) 111 111 (95) 106 * 106 (112) 
1935 (108) © 108° 107° (90)* 111 a 96 (111) 
1936 106 106 (94) 112t (111) 
1935: Dec. * 107" 107" (89)* 96 (105) 
1936:March * 106" 106" (89) 98 (108) 
June ° 106° 106° (90) ° ad 101 (113) 
Sept. 107° 107° (93) 96 (114) 
Dee, * 105 105 (92) * * — (109) 


* Except for series in italics : base : nearest possible year to 1929. 

, Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 


U.S.S.R. 


Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Yuszoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year; monthly 


figures 


: averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual and monthly figures: averages. 


| 
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Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1935-36. 

The upper part of the table gives the index numbers on their 
original base, often differing from country to country ; the lower part 
of the table gives the same index numbers recalculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. This change 
of base has been effected by simply dividing the index for each date by 
the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) and mu tiplying 
the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps give rise to some 
slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which many of the 
indexes are compiled, but these errors are at most very slight, except 
when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a 
few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest 
to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed 
in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; 
the groups represented in the general index and the articles 
included in each group ; the weights attached to the various articles 
and groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 556. 


| 
| 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


Ger- (A Aus- | Aus-/| Bel- | Bul- | Can- Den- 
Country | many | thea | tralia | tria |gium| garia | ada | Chile China mask | Deals 
Towns and Buenos Vien- 8 San- | Pei- .! Tien- 
localities 72 aires | 30 | na | 59 | 12-67) 60 |tiago| ping | 100 | Danzig 
Original base | 1913- 1923- | VII. III. ViL. 
(= 100) 1914 | X-1933| ‘907 | 1934 | 1921) 1914 | 1926 | | 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1931 | 
pA a-e a-e a-e a-e | ae! a-e a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-d | a-e a-e 
Original series; base differing from country to country 

1927 148 121 100 | 106 | 203 | 2814 98 | * | 100 | 107 | 106 | 114 | 140 
1928 152 119 100 | 108 | 208 | 2875 | 99  107*| 102 | 103 | 110 | 113 | 141 
1929 154 121 103 | 111 | 220 | 2941 | 100 | 109 | 107 | 108 | 116 | 112 | 142 
1930 148 123 97 | 111 | 228 | 2690 108 | 110 | 122 | 119 | 106 | 135 
1931 136 105 87 106 | 204 2349 90 | 107 96 | 126 | 114 | 100 124 
1932 121 83 | 108 | 184 2160 | 81 | 114 | 91 | 119 | 106 | 100 113 
1933 118 100 80 | 105 | 182 | 2006 | 78 | 141 | 81 | 107 104 | 110 
1934 121 82 | 105 | 175 | 1873 | 79 | 142 | 80 | 106 | 90/ 108 | 108 
1935 123 100 105 176 | 1750 79 | 144 | 86 | 107 | 100| 111 | 120 
1936 125 109 85 | 105 | 186 | 1674 81 | 157 | 100 | 113 | 113 | 112] 132 
1936: March} 124 108 e 104 185 | 1708 | 80 | 149 98 | 114 | 116} 112 | 130 
April | 124 112 e 104 | 183 | 1656 | 80 | 152 | 98 | 112 | 112 130 

May 124 108 84* | 104 181 | 1654 80 |} 156 103 | 111! 114] * 130 
June | 125 109 * 106 182 | 1655 | 81 | 157 99 | 112 | 111 | 112] 133 

July 125 111 e 104 180 1665 | 81 | 159 103 | 112 | 111 * 130 

Aug 125 112 85* | 105 | 184 1648 | 82 | 160 99 | 116 | 109] * 132 

Sept 124 111 105 187 1650 82 | 163 | 99 | 114 | 110 | 113 182 

Oct 124 110 e 105 | 191 | 1665 | 82 | 164 102 | 114 | 112 * 134 
Nov. | 124 109 86* | 105 193 | 1678 82 | 164 | 105 | 115 | 115 * 135 

Dec. 124 110 * 105 | 194 | 1683 82 | 164 108 | 118 | 123 | 113 | 136 

1937 : Jan. 125 108 * 105 | 196 | 1690 | 82 | 163 113 | 120 | 124 * 136 
Feb 125 109 — 105 198 | 1697 | — | — | i13 | 120 | 125) * 137 
March| 125 — * 104 | 197 | —_— — |—/112 | 117) — | — 137 

Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 

1927 96 100 97 96 | 93 96 99 e 94 | 99 | 91 | 102 98 
1928 99 98 97 | 95 98 99 , 98*| 95 | 95 | 95 | 101 99 
1929 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | j00 | 100 | 100 100 
1930 101 95 | 100 | 104 92 99 | 99 | 103 | 113 | 103 | 95 95 
1931 88 87 85 96 | 93 80 90 | 98 | 90 | 117 | 98 | 89 88 
1932 78 78 81 97 84 73 82 | 104 | 86 | 110] 91 89 80 
1933 77 83 78 95 | 83 68 78 | 130 | 76); 99 | 93 17 
1934 79 78 80 95 79 64 79 | 130 | 75 | 98 | 78] 96 76 
1935 80 83 81 95 80 60 79 | 132 | 81 99 | 86 | 99 85 
1936 81 91 83 94 85 57 81 | 144 | 94 | 105 | 98 | 100 93 
1936:March} 81 89 e 94 84 58 80 | 137 | 92 | 106 | 100 | 100 92 
April 81 92 e 94 83 56 80 | 139 | 92 | 104 97 . 92 

May 81 89 82? | 94 82 56 80 | 143 | 96 | 103 | 98 . 92 
June 81 91 * 95 83 56 81 | 144 | 93 | 104 | 96 | 100 94 

July 81 92 ad 94 82 57 81 | 146 | 96 | 104 | 96 * 92 

Aug. 81 93 83% | 94 84 56 82 | 147 93 | 107 95 . 93 

Sept 81 92 * 94 | 85 56 82 | 149 | 93 | 105 | 95 | 101 93 

Oct 81 91 * 95 87 57 82 | 151 96 | 106 | 97 * 95 

Nov 81 90 84? 95 88 57 82 | 150 | 98 | 106 99 + *@ 95 

Dee 81 91 * 95 88 57 82 | 150 | 101 | 109 | 106 | 101 95 

1937: Jan. 81 89 * 94 89 57 82 | 149 | 107 | 111 | 107 * 96 
Feb. 81 90 9% | 90 58 | |. 008 | 1 008 * 96 
March 81 94 90 — | 105 | 108 97 

| 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent;e = Mis- 
cellaneous, 

? Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Quarterly 
averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Revised series. For 1928, average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


| United Great 
Country /|Egypt) Spain States France Britainand| Greece | Hun- India 
Towns and : Ma- | Tal- - 51- Buda-| Bom-| Ahmed-| Ran- 
Cairo | arid | linn (32°51) 474 | 21 | Paris) 45 | 509 | 44 | pest | bay | abad | goon 
1. 1913- 1923- | |I-VI. Vil. | XII. VIL. Will, 
base (= 100) il 1994 1913 | 1923 1914 | 1930) | | 1943) | 1994 
po a ‘la, c-e|a,b,e| a-e | a-e a-c | a-e| ae | a-e a-e a-e | ad | a-d | a-e | a-e 
Original series; base d‘ffering from country to country 
1913-1914 | 100 100 | | ° 100 | 100 * 100 100 100 | 100 8 ° 
1927 153 | 189 | | 101 102 |1207| 514 | * 168 1790 | 111 | * 
1928 152 | 176! 112 | 99 | 101 |1233)| 519 *. | 166 1868 | 117 | 147| 96 
1929 151 | 181 | 117; 99 | 100 |1225| 556 | * 164 1923 | 117 | 149| 97 * 
1930 148 | 186| 104 | 97 |1129| 582] 100 | 158 1682 | 106 | 87 
1931 138 | 100 | 87] 87 569 | 97 | 148 | 1671 | 101 | 75 100 
1932 132 | 94| 78 | 78 |1025| 526] 91 | 144 1773 98 | 109| 76 98 
1933 125 | 180! 88| 76! 75 |1001| 520] 87] 140 1904 91 | 103; 72 91 
1934 127 | 184| 87] 79 79 | 983| 516 | 83 | 141 1937 89 | 97| 71 87 
1935 130 | 180; 88! 81 83 | 997"| 483 | 78} 143 1957 91} 101) 71 90 
1936 130} 98! 82] 85 | 998] 507! 86 | 147 2028 | 96|102| 71 88 
1936: March| 132 | 176' 96| * 83 | 997| * ° 144 2013 | 96 |100; 69 91 
April | 130 | 176| 97| 81% 83 | 989| * od 144 2011 96 | 100| 69 94 
May | 130 —! 97| * 84 | 983! 497% 80%) 144 2003 96 | 100; 69 92 
June | 130 99] * 85 | 984] * 146 1995 95 | 101| 71 89 
July | 130; 99) 82% 85 | 988 * 146 1999 95 |101| 71 89 
Aug. | 127} —J|100| * 86 |1000| 504%) * 147 2026 97 | 102) 71 90 
Sept. | 129 * 86 |1004| * e 148 | 2039 97 | 103) 72 87 
Oct. | 128 100; 82") 86 |1008| * 151 2057 97 | 104| 72 85 
Nov. | 129 * 86 540%, 91%) 151 2065 | 97/103] 71 82 
Dec. | 129 | $04 * 86 | 1018 151 | 2079 98 | 104 | 72 84 
1937: Jan. | 130 | 87/1020) * 151 2150 | 101 | 104) 74 89 
Feb. | 130 * tacl 2167 | 102 | — 
| 
Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100° 
| 
1927 101 | 104 | 90 | 102 | 102*| 99! 92 * 102 93 95 |103 | 1024| * 
1928 101 | 97 | 96 | 100 | 100 | 101 | 93 * | 101 97 | 100 99 99 * 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 e 100 100 100 «100 100 si 
1930 98 | 103 | 89 | 96 | 97 | 92/ 105 | 100 96 88 91 92 90 e 
1931 91 | 107 | 86 | 87 | 87] 102 | 97 90 | 100 | 86 74 77 100 
1932 87 | 103 | 80 | 79 | 78 | 84| 95 88 | 106 s3 | 73 | 78 | 98 
1933 83 | 100 | 75 | 76 75 | 82| 94 | 87 85 114 77 | 69 74 91 
1934 84 | 102 | 74] 79 79 | 93 | 83 86 116 76 | 65 73 87 
1935 s¢6| 99] 75 | 81 83 | 81/| 87 78 87 117 78 | 68 73 90 
1936 sso | —| 8&4| 82] 85 | gi| 91 86 89 121 82 | 69 73 88 
1936: March} g7| 97, 82| * 83 | 81| * * 88 121 82 | 67 71 91 
April sc | 97| 83 | 81%} 83] * 88 120 82 | 67 71 94 
May 86 83 84 89", 80%, 88 120 82 | 67 71 | 92 
June —] 85] * 85 | so| * 89 119 81 | 68 73 | 89 
July 86 85 | 8 | * * 89 120 8 | 68 73 | 89 
Aug. 8 | —| 85 86 | s2\ 91%] * 90 121 82 | 69 73 | 90 
Sept. 8 | * 86 | * * 90 122 83 | 69 74 87 
Oct. 8 | 85 | 83*| 86] * * 92 123 83 70 | 74 | 85 
Nov. 85} 85 86 | 83: 97%] 91% 92 124 82 69 | 73 | 8 
Dec. | —| 86| * | 86 | 83] * | 92 | 124 | 70| 7% | 
1937: Jan. so | —| 83*| 87] * * 92 | 129 | 70; 76 89 
Feb. sv | —| 97 92 | 130 87 70 
March — — * * * ante | | ‘oui | am 
Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 


cellaneous. 


® Half-yearly averages. Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 


1 Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Quarterly ea, 


cept 


| 
| 
f 
‘ 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


Nether-) Irish Lat- | Lithi- |Luxem-| Nor- | few | Pales- | Nether- 
Country | lands | Free Baly ugen via | ania | burg | way | Zealand) tine | lands va 
Indies | State 
Towns and | Java and To- | p:; | Amster-|, ; 
fowns and | 105 | 50 | 13 | | Riga| 106) 9 a1 | 4-25 
Original base VII. | Vi. | VIL. | VII. Vu. |1926-/ 1. | X19 
(= 100) | 1913 | | 1998 | 1924 | 1914/1930) 1913) 1914 | | 1922 | | 1929 
a,b,e| a-e | a-e | c-e |a-c,e| a-e | ae | | ae | a-e | a,b,e| ae ja,ce 
Original series ; base differing from country to country 
1913-1914? 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
1927 158 175 1017" ° 189 e 134 776 186 100 77 95 194 
1928 148 174 99F bad 184 ad 130 811 173 101 72 96 181 
1929 157 176 101° ° 181 ° 127 871 166 100 68 95 177 
1930 152 171 98F ° 155 | 100 | 113 886 161 98 60 91 169 
1931 102 161 88" | 160*| 136 91 | 106 793 153 91 54 86 158 
1932 76 157 84° | 164 | 137 79 90 689 149 84 55 80 151 
1933 151 80° | 168 | 146 76 77 686 147 80 54 79 148 
1934 61 153 76°" | 174 | 149 72 72 661 148 81 54 79 150 
1935 65 156 77* | 181 | 152 73 63 648 151 84 53 77 152 
1936 60 160 84° | 185 | 159 73 64 651 155 86 56 75 160 
1936 : March 63 * 82 185 | 160 69 63 642 154 84 54 74 158 
April 60 bd 84 185 | 160 71 63 638 155 85 53 e 158 
May 59 157 84 185 | 160 72 63 644 155 85 54 e 159 
June 57 ° 84 185 | 158 75 63 649 155 86 56 74 159 
July 57 ° 83 186 | 158 75 64 649 155 86 59 sd 160 
Aug 57 159 84 186 | 159 73 64 657 154 87 59 e 161 
Sep t. 57 e 85 186 |; 160 72 65 656 155 88 61 75 161 
Oct. 58 e 86 184 | 159 82 67 656 155 88 58 76 162 
Nov. 60 166 86 185 | 159 76 66 663 155 88 58 76 162 
Dec. 62 ° 86 186 | 163 72 66 659 157 89 58 76 162 
1937: Jan. 64 ° 87 188 | 170 69 69 672 158 89 62 76 163 
Feb. ae 167 — 190 | 171 71 71 677 159 90 61 _ 167 
March —j171 675 161 _ 60 167 


1927 101 99 |100*| * | 104 * 106 89 112 | 100 | 114 100 | 110 
1928 95 99 98 * |102/} * | 102 93 | 104 100 | 107 101 103 
1929 100 | 100 | 0; * 100 | 100 100 100 | +100 | 100 
1930 97 97 97 ® 86 | 100 89 | 102 97 98 89 96 96 
1931 65 92 87 98*; 75 | 91 83 91 92 90 80 90 90 
1932 48 89 83 | 100| 75 | 79 71 79 90 84 82 84 86 
1933 39 86 80 | 103! 80) 76) 61 79 89 79 79 83 84 
1934 39 87 76 | 106 | 82 72 57 76 89 81 80 83 85 
1935 41 89 77 | 110| 84! 73 50 74 91 83 79 81 86 
1936 38 91 83 | 113] 88] 73 51 75 93 86 84 79 90 
1936: March} 40 81 | 113 | 88| 69] 50 74 93 83 79 78 89 
April 38 83 | 113 | 88] 71 50 73 93 84 78 90 
May 38 89 83 | 113 | 88| 72 50 14 93 85 80 nd 90 
June 36 * 83 | 1138 | 87 | 75 49 75 93 85 84 78 90 
July 36 * 82 | 113| 87| 75 50 75 93 85 88 91 
Aug. 36 90 83 | 114] 88) 731] 51 75 93 87 88 e 91 
Sept. 36 * 84 | 1141 88| 72] 51 75 93 87 90 79 91 
Oct. 37 * 85 112 | 87} 8&2 52 75 93 87 85 79 92 
Nov. 38 94 8 | 113 | 76 | 52 76 93 88 86 80 92 
Dee, 40 sd 85 | 113 90 72 52 76 95 88 85 79 92 
1937 : Jan. 41 * 86 | 115 | 94] 69 | 55 77 95 88 92 80 92 
Feb. 95 | 961 78 96 90 90 — 95 
March} — — 77 97 88 95 


cellane emPosition of the indexes : a = Food; b = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 


* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from count ® rage 
‘ " ry to country. Ave calculated 
VX. Period of less than one year. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 
cept for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 


| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 ¢ ; 
| 
| 
| 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


Po- | Portu-| seuttm | Ru- Switze- | Czecho-| | Union of | 
Country jand| gal | | mania |slovakia| Yugoslavia 
Towns and | War-| Whole Istan- Bel- | 3 (Croati 
localities | saw | country 6 20 49 34 Prague bul 9 grade| & ne ) 
Original base VI. VIL. VI. VII. I-VI. VII. 
(= 100) | 1928) 4914 | 1924 | 1913 | | | 1914 | 1914 | 1994 | 1926) 
Composition! ae |a,b,e|a,b,d| od | ae | ae | ae | ae ae 
Original series ; base differing from country to country 
1913-1914? | * 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ° 100 
1927 100 “ 115 3811 171 160 747 ed 131 97 e 
1928 100 a 118 4128 172 161 748 e 131 93 1756* } 
1929 102 | 2361 120 4244 170 161 763 1381 131 94 1817 
1930 94 | 2243 117 4206 165 158 746 1272 128 86 1674 
1931 86 | 1990 116 3004 159 150 713 1203 123 82 1539 
1932 78 | 1949 110 2512 157 138 700 1172 118 76 1391 
1933 71 | 1948 105 2319 154 131 692 1047 115 75 1202 
1934 67 | 1968 104 2235 155 129 684° 1031 116 71 1108 
1935 64 | 1982 104 2567 156 128 704° 957 116 70 1097 
1936 61 | 2022 103 _ 158 131 710 960 116 70 1106 
1936: March) 60 | 1952 104 2981 158 130 712° 980 116 70 1105 
April 61 | 1936 104 2996 ° 130 712° 971 116 70 1101 
May 61 | 2012 103 _ id 130 714° 949 116 70 1075 
June 61 | 2037 103 — 158 130 716° 950 116 1078 
July 61 | 2063 103 _ ° 130 709° 953 116 68 1085 
Aug 61 | 2087 103 _ e 130 708" 946 115 68 1093 
Sept 61 | 2074 103 _ 157 130 706" 947 115 69 1110 
Oct 62 | 2095 103 _ - 132 707* 945 115 70 1139 
Nov. 62 | 2045 102 _ ad 132 704° 952 116 70 1148 
Dec. 62 | 2030 103 _ 158 132 706° 964 116 70 1155 
1937: Jan. 64 133 711 987 116 70 1153 
Feb. 65 — _ _ ed 136 715 _ 116 _ 1146 
March) 65 161 136 117 1155 
Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base: 1929 = 100* 
1927 98 95 90 101 99 100 100 103 
1928 99 98 97 101 100 101 bad 100 99 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 93 95 97 99 97 98 98 92 98 92 92 
1931 85 | 84 96 | 100 9% | 93 93 87 94 | 87 85 
1932 77 83 92 84 92 86 92 85 90 81 77 
1933 70 83 88 77 91 81 91 76 88 79 66 
1934 66 83 87 74 91 80 90 75 89 75 61 
1935 63 84 86 85 92 80 92F 69 88 74 60 
1936 60 86 86 _ 93 81 93 70 88 74 61 
1936: March; 59 83 86 99 93 81 93 71 88 75 61 
April 60 82 86 100 e 81 93 70 89 75 61 
May 60 85 86 —_ nl 81 94° 69 89 75 59 
June 60 86 86 _ 93 81 94° 69 89 73 59 
July 60 87 85 _ sed 81 93 69 88 72 60 
Aug. 60 88 86 _ * 81 93 69 88 73 60 
Sept 60 88 86 _ 92 81 93F 69 88 73 61 
t. 61 89 86 _ ° 82 93°F 68 88 74 63 
Nov. 61 87 85 -— bad 82 92 69 89 75 63 
Dec. 61 86 85 _ 93 82 93°F 70 89 75 64 
7: Jan. 63 _ _ _ e 83 93 71 89 74 63 
Feb. 64 _ bad 85 94 89 63 
March! 64 _ 95 85 _ 90 64 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
eellaneous. 

1 Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Average 
calculated for a period of less than one year. * Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated op 
the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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Twenty-third Session, Geneva, 1937. Seventh Item on the Agenda. Report VII. 
Geneva, 1937. 38 pp. 8d.; 15 cents. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office at its Seventy-seventh 
Session in November 1936 decided to place on the Agenda of the Twenty-third 
Session of the Conference the following question : Partial revision of the Minimum 
Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention, 1932 (No. 33), with reference 
to the following points : (a) Revision of exceptions and exemptions in respect of 
children between 14 and 15 years of age ; (b) Revision of Article 2 so as to raise 
the minimum age from 14 to 15 years ; (c) Raising to 13 years of the age fixed in 
paragraph 1 of Article 3; (d) Insertion of a clause providing for the registration 
of workers below a prescribed age ; (e) Deletion of Article 9 ; (f) Substitution for 
Articles 10 to 16 of the 1932 Convention of the Standard Articles in the form last 
approved by the Conference. 

This report contains an outline of the history of the proposals for amendment 
of this Convention, with the observations of 37 Governments and the text of draft 
amendments proposed by the Office. An appendix contains the text of the original 
Convention adopted in 1932. 


Planning of Public Works in relation to Employment. International Labour 
Conference, Twenty-third Session, Geneva, 1937. Third Item on the Aganda. 
Report III. Geneva, 1937. tv + 273 pp. 

The question of the planning of public works in relation to employment was 
placed on the Agenda of the Twenty-third Session of the International Labour 
Conference in virtue of a decision taken by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at its Seventy-fourth Session in February 1936, which in turn was 
the result of a resolution passed by the Unemployment Committee of the Governing 
Body. The whole question of public works and unemployment is, however, by no 
means a new one for the Conference, which referred to it in the Unemployment 
Recommendation adopted at its First Session in 1919 and in resolutions adopted 
at various times since then. At its Twentieth Session the Conference adopted a 
resolution noting with satisfaction that the question had been placed on the Agenda 
of the 1937 Session and asking that a Grey-Blue Report be submitted at that 
Session in order that it might be possible to reach final decisions in 1937. 

The present Report is the result of that resolution. Part I, which contains the 
material normally included in a Grey Report prepared for a preliminary discussion, 
sets out the law and practice in the different countries under the headings of na- 
tional planning and co-ordination of public works, conditions of employment and 
other provisions regarding labour, public works and the employment of young 
persons, non-manual workers and women, and international collaboration, and 
concludes with a list of points suggested as a basis for a questionnaire. Part II, 
on the analogy of a Blue Report prepared for a final discussion, contains proposals 
for international regulations in the form of two draft Recommendations and a 
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resolution which the Twenty-third Session can take into consideration in the event 
of its considering it preferable to proceed to a final decision rather than a preliminary 
discussion. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
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Ypouzgeion Ethnikis Oikonomias. Genike Statistiki Ypiresia tis Ellados. Ministére 
de l’économie nationale. Statistique générale de la Gréce. Statistiki tis ekpaideyseos 
kata ta skolika eti 1926-1929, 1929-1932, 1932-1933. Meros g. Eidike ekpaideysis. 
Statistique de Venseignement pendant les années scolaires 1926-1929, 1929-1932, 
1932-1933, Partie C. Enseignement spécialisé. Athens, 1935. 3 vols. 212 pp., 
204 pp., 70 pp. 


INDIA 

Proceedings of the Seventh Industries Conference, held in New Delhi 28 and 
29 October 1935. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 56. Delhi, 1936. 
1 + 161 pp. Rs. 2.2.0 or 4s. 
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Bedrijven, diensten en commissien der gemeente van Amsterdam. Verslag van 
der gemeentelijken woningdienst te Amsterdam, over het jaar 1935. Amsterdam, 1936. 
140 pp. 


Department van Sociale Zaken. Jaarsverslag der Inspectie van den Havenarbeid 
over 1935. The Hague, 1936. 50 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Diets to fit the Family Income. By Rowena Schmidt 
CARPENTER and Hazel K. STIEBELING. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1757. Washington, 
1936. 38 pp. 


—— Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Agricultural Adjustment 1933 
to 1935. A Report of Administration of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 12 May 
1933 to 31 December 1935. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. xv1 + 322 pp. 
25 cents. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bibliography of Studies of the 
Home Economics Curriculum 1926-1934. Prepared by a Committee of the Home 
Economics Section of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 179. Home Economics Series No. 17. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v1 + 70 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. A Policy insuring Value to the Woman ; 
Buyer and a Livelihood to Apparel Makers. By Bertha M. Nrensure. Bulletin 
No. 146. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v1 + 70 pp. 10 cents. 
‘ This pamphlet describes the method by which the women’s coat and suit 

industry and the millinery industry in the United States have sought to apply F 
voluntary standardisation to employment conditions and commercial practices, f 
in the period since the invalidation of the “ codes’. Shortly after the invalidation Ni 
of these codes, which under the National Industrial Recovery Administration 
imposed compulsory standards, overwhelming majorities of the employers and bs 
workers in each of these industries combined to set up commissions for the formu- 
lation of standards to be voluntarily observed. Labelling of all goods produced 
under standard conditions has been continued as under the codes, so as to allow 
of consumers’ support of the attempt to standardise. 


—— Re-employment of New England Women in Private Industry. By Bertha 
M. Nrensurc. Bulletin No. 140. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. vir + 
118 pp., tables. 15 cents. 

This study presents proposals for the re-employment of women in New England 
in specific terms of local possibilities. It asks and gives answers to three questions : 
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What natural or developed resources does the region possess in superior form ? 
What consumer demands not now adequately met in the United States could be 
supplied from the resources of the region ? What needs for local home services 
not now adequately met would provide a sustained demand for trained women’s 
services ? The answers are given in the form of short analyses of resources, tradi- 
tional occupations, and trained abilities of the region, training and experience of 
groups now unemployed, and the findings of a canvass of demands of various 
sorts. Tables present data on resources, on present sources and absorption of 
certain consumption goods, and on the social and occupational constitution of 
groups of unemployed women. 


Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. Section of Labor Relations. Section 
of Research. Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions in the Inter-City Motor Trans- 
port Industries. Part I. Motor- Bus Transportation. 178 pp., tables. Part IT. 
Motor-Truck Transportation. xxiv + 258 pp., tables. Part III. Considerations 
common to Motor-Rus and Motor-Truck Transportation. xv + 209 pp., tables. 
Washington, 1936. (Typescript.) 

This report is one of a group undertaken by the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation for the purpose of comparing labour standards in competitive fields 
of transport. The first part contains data concerning the inter-city motor-bus 
industry. The second is a parallel study of inter-city motor-truck transport. The 
third considers certain problems common to the two fields of motor transport and 
covers four major subjects, namely: State regulation of the hours of service of 
motor transport employees ; State regulations and company practices respecting 
the selection or qualifications of drivers ; accidents, and the factor of fatigue ; 
aspects of labour relations in the bus and truck transport industries. 


Works Progress Administration. Division of Research, Statistics and Records. 
Report on Progress of the Works Programme, 15 October 1936. 146 pp., illustr., 
tables, charts. 


A detailed review of all projects undertaken by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and by the other agencies participating in the Works Programme. Some 
particulars are also included on the workers employed and their earnings and on 
the expenditure of funds allotted under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts 
of 1935 and 1936. 


CALIFORNIA 
State Relief Administration. Review of Activities 1933-1935. San Francisco, 
1936. 332 pp. 


A complete report of the activities of the California State Relief Administration 
since the beginning of its operations in March 1933 to July 1935. 


KANSAS 


Emergency Relief Committee. 4 Study of Public Relief Cases in Kansas covered 
by the Federal Social Security Act. The Second of a Series of Studies of Social 
Problems in Kansas and their Social and Economic Costs. Bulletin K.E.R.C, No. 228. 
Topeka, 1935. 13 pp. 


U.S.S.R. 


Narkomzem SSSR i Narkomsovkhozov. (People’s Commissariat for Agriculture 
and People’s Commissariat for Sovkhozes). Selskoé khozjajstuo SSR. Etegodnik 
1935. (Agricultural economy in the U.S.S.R. Year Book 1935.) Moscow, Selkhozgiz, 
1936. 1,465 pp. 50 roubles. 


The first edition of the agricultural year book of the U.S.S.R. contains over 
1,000 detailed statistical tables relating to the development of the different branches 
of agriculture and stock farming, and to the process of collectivisation, the progress 
of mechanisation and the activities of the collective farms (kolkhozes), tractor 
and agricultural machinery stations, and State farms (sovkhozes). The greater 
number of the tables relate to the years 1928 to 1935. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Agallopoulo, A. Ai Koinonikai Asfaliseis. Athens, 1936. 250 pp. 

Detailed analysis of the Greek Social Insurance Act. The author deals in turn 
with the insured, the institution, contributions, benefits, procedure, and general 
provisions. The work ends with a bibliography and a subject index. 


Albernaz, Felix. O seguro de vida e os Institutos de Actuarios. Rio de Janeiro, 
Departamento de Estatistica e Publicidade (Ministerio de Trabalho, Industria e 
Comercio), 1936. 49 pp. 

The inajor part of this pamphlet is devoted to an analytical history of the 
development of actuarial technique, and, in particular, to the role of actuaries’ 
organisations. It also includes an account of the fundamental results established 
in Brazil during recent years (mortality and invalidity tables, scales for industrial 
accidents, etc.). It shows the progress of actuarial science in Brazil under the impetus 
due to the Institute of Brazilian Actuaries and the Actuarial Department of the 
Ministry of Labour. 


Alvarez Andrews, Oscar. Historia del desarrollo industrial de Chile. Sociedad 
de fomento fabril. Santiago, “ La Illustracién ’’, 1936. 391 pp. 


American Federation of Labor. Recommendations for State Unemployment Laws. 
Washington, 1936. 15 pp. 

A statement prepared by the American Federation of Labour outlining the 
provisions of the Social Security Act with regard to unemployment compensation, 
and recommending certain provisions to be included in State Unemployment 
Compensation laws. 


Arnesen, Randolf. Thirty Years of Co-operation in Norway. Oslo, Norges 
Kooperative Landsforenings Forlag, 1936. 24 pp., illustr. 

Brief but comprehensive account of the remarkable development of consumers’ 
co-operation and a survey of its various activities and achievements in Norway, 
where 500 societies, scattered throughout the land from the southern shores to 
those of the Polar Sea, include in their membership some 130,000 households out 
of a population numbering only 2.9 million. 


Benz, Arnold. Konjunktur und Baumwollwirtschaft. Eine betriebswirtschaftliche 
Untersuchung mit Beriicksichtigung schweizerischer Verhdltnisse. Thése présentée 
4 la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales de I’Université de Genéve. _Immen- 
see, Calendaria, 1936. 147 pp. 


Botcheff, Dr. Zakhari. Tzelostna zdravna sloujba. Biblioteka “ Zdravno delo ”’ 
No. 2. Sofia, 1936. vi + 207 pp. 60 leva. 

Basing his study on a solid documentation, which includes numercus references 
to the publications of the International Labour Office, the author advocates the 
institution of a public health service in Bulgaria, based on national compulsory 
social insurance, with a view to improving the health, sanitary conditions and social 
services of the people. 


Bourthoumieux, C. Essai sur le fondement philosophique des doctrines écono- 
miques. Rousseau contre Quesnay. Paris, Marcel Riviere, 1936. vi + 140 pp. 


Boyd, Mark F. Preventive Medicine. Fifth edition, reset. Philadelphia, London, 
W. B. Saunders, 1936. 561 pp., illustr. 

This work is described as an endeavour to present brietiy the salient features 
of modern preventive medicine. It is in eight sections ; the first, which occupies 
half the volume, deals with diseases due to invading micro-organisms. Subsequent 
sections, differing in length, are devoted to the following subjects: deficiency 
diseases, occupational diseases, the puerperal state, heredity and disease, special 
aspects of hygiene and sanitation (hygiene of infancy and childhood, heating and 
ventilation, personal hygiene), demography, and public health. 
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Chmielewski, Zygmunt. Czynniki psychiczne spoldzielczosci. Bibljoteka spotd- 
zielcza Nr. 26. Warsaw, 1935. 180 pp. 5.50 zloty. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. Publicity Department. The People’s Year-Book 
1937. Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale Society ; Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. 352 pp., illustr. Cioth, 3s. ; paper, 1s. 

As in previous editions, the People’s Year-Book gives this year (the twentieth 
year of publication) a retrospective picture of the British co-operative movement 
and deals with the economic position of Great Britain. An interesting study of the 
social and economic problems of the day is supplied by a series of articles on the 
future population of Great Britain, the problem of nutrition, social statistics, 
protection and the consumer, etc. Other articles deal with the League of Nations, 
the question of armaments, literature, science, and art. An important part of the 
book is devoted to co-operation overseas, in which valuable data are given on the 
trend of the movement in most of the countries of the world. The last part of the 
Year-Book is made up of directories of social and co-operative organisations in 
Great Britain. 


Davis, Eleanor. (a) Recent Trends in Vacation Policies for Wage Earners. 23 pp., 
typescript. (b) Supplementary Memorandum, 1 February 1936. Princeton, Princeton 
University, Industrial Relations Section, 1935. 


Dickmann, Enrique. Emancipacién Civil, Politica y Social de la Mujer. Buenos 
Aires, 1935. 60 pp. 


Douglas, H. Paul, and Brunner, Edmund de S. The Protestant Church as a Social 
Institution. Institute of Social and Religious Research. New York, London, 
Harper, 1935. xv + 368 pp. 


Dressler-Andress, Horst. Drei Jahre Nationalsozialistische Gemeinschaft “ Kraft 
durch Freude’’. Ziele und Leistungen. Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1936. 30 pp. 

This pamphlet, which was published on the occasion of the third anniversary 
of the creation of the “ Kraft durch Freude’’, gives detailed information on the 
activities of the different sections of this organisation for workers’ spare time, 
among which may be specially mentioned those dealing with popular education, 
annual holidays, and travel. 


Eckert, J. Rechte und Pflichten des Beiratsmitgliedes. Zweite unveriinderte 
Auflage. Munich, Rechts- und Wirtschafts-Verlag. vii + 99 pp. 


Pamphlet designed for the use of members of the advisory councils which, 
under the recent German legislation, are to be set up with a view to assisting the 
responsible head of each social insurance institution. The first part contains a 
detailed analysis of the provisions applicable, which lay down among other things 
the rights and obligations of members. The principles that should guide their 
activities are explained in the second part, while the third part reproduces the text 
of the provisions relating to the nature and functions of the councils. 


Eisenzopf, Dr. Albin. Die Altersfiirsorgerente der gewerblichen Arbeiter, Haus- 
gehilfen und Landarbeiter. Vienna, Manzsche Verlags- und Universitiits-Buch- 
handlung, 1936. 39 pp. 


Account of the Austrian legislation concerning old-age pensions for workers 
in industry and commerce, domestic servants, and agricultural workers. Thanks 
to a systematic presentation of the material and to the examples introduced in the 
analysis of the legislative provisions, this pamphlet, which is written for the general 
public, will be extremely useful to persons desiring information on their rights 
in regard to old-age pensions. 


Evelpidou, Chrysou. Ai Agrotikai Asfaliseis. Athens, “ Agrotikes oikonomias "’, 
1936. 165 pp. 

After examining the possibilities of insuring agricultural capital and income 
in Greece and in other countries, the author deals with farmers’ insurance, which, 
given the system of small holdings introduced in Greece by the agrarian reform, 
can best be developed in a co-operative form. 
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Fagan, Harrison B. American Economic Progress. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1935. 1x + 591 pp. 


Garcia Pedrosa, Jose R. Legislacién social de Cuba. Recopilada y anotada. 
Vol. I, xxx1 + 748 pp. Vol. II, x1 + 715 pp. Biblioteca de la Revista cubana 
de Derecho. Serie C, T. II. Havana, La Moderna Poesia, Libreria Cervantes, 1936. 


Gelinek, Oskar. Bevdlkerungs-Spiegel Osterreichs. Lebenswichtige Ergebnisse 
der Volkszihlung 1934. Vienna, Carl Ueberreuter, 1936. 51 pp., diagrams. 

Concise and clear account of the demographic situation in Austria as it appears 
in the light of the census of 22 March 1934. The author gives a picture not only 
of the present state of the population, but also of its evolution within the present 
Austrian frontiers. He also deals with the fall in the birth rate, which is greater 
in Austria than in any other European country, and with the danger of immigration 
on any large scale. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings and Reports from July 1935 
to June 1936. London, 1936. 


— uf Proceedings at the Thirty-seventh Annual General Council Meeting, 
Llandudno, 2-3 July, 1936. London, 1936. 61 pp. 


George, R. F. Jlealth and Agriculture. Reprinted from The South African 
Journal of Economics. Vol. 4, No. 2, June 1936. London, P. S. King, 1936. Pp. 


137-154. 


Girault, Arthur. Principes de colonisation et de législation coloniale. La Tunisie 
et le Maroc. Sixth edition, revised by Louis Mitiior. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1936. 


x1 + 637 pp. 


Glass, D. V. The Struggle for Population. Introduction by A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936. x + 148 pp., tables, diagrams. 


Gross, Feliks. Metoda i organizacja oswiaty Robotniciczej (Plan pracy oswiatowej 
T. U. R.-a). Preface by Zygmunt Prorrowsk1. “ Latarnia’’, No. 1. Cracow, 
Uniwersytetu Robotniczego, 1935. 16 pp. 


Guitton, Paul. Le travail attrayant. Essai historique précédé d’une analyse 
théorique de Vidée du travail. These pour le doctorat. Université de Rennes, Faculté 


de droit. Rennes, 1935. 364 pp. 


Haberler, Gottfried von. The Theory of International Trade. With its Applica- 
tions to Commercial Policy. Translated from the German by Alfred Stonrer and 
Frederic BeNnAM. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, William Hodge, 1936. xv + 
408 pp. 

This is the English edition of a well-known German textbook, which was 
published in 1933 and has a high reputation among economists. It puts the classical 
theory of international trade into modern shape, and deals in a particular section, 
as far as labour is concerned, with the effects of protection on employment. 


Healey, James C. Foc’s’le and Glory-Hole. A Study of the Merchant Seaman 
and his Occupation. New York, Merchant Marine Publishers’ Association, 1936. 


XVI + 211 pp. 

The author, who spent twenty years in dealing with seamen in the Port of 
New York, describes their working and living conditions, and analyses the pro- 
blems connected with their employment at sea. He deals in turn with the chief 
characteristics of the seaman’s life, the occupational risks and health hazards of 
the shipping industry, seamen’s welfare organisations (in New York City only), 
and seamen’s trade unions. The fourth part of the book contains a number of 
recommendations for the improvement of labour conditions in the American 
merchant marine. To readers conversant with maritime labour problems the book 
will present a combination of familiar material, briefly treated, and of thought- 
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provoking suggestions. To others, it should prove helpful in reaching an under- 
standing of some of the reasons for the current claims of sea-going workers in 
respect of labour conditions. 


Hébrard, Jacqueline. /.e service social aupres de Venfance d’dge scolaire. These 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie de la Cour 
d’appel et de ordre des avocats, 1936. 118 pp. 


Helmke, Ulrich. Das Verfahren der sozialen Ehrengerichtsbarkeit nach dem 
Gesetz zur Ordnung der nationalen Arbeit vom 20. Januar 1934. Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation zur Erlangung der juristischen Doktorwiirde an der hohen rechts- und 
staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultiit der Albert-Ludwig-Universitit in Freiburg i. Br. 
1935. vil + 29 pp. 


Hofmann, Adalbert. Wirtschaftliche und gesellschaftliche Einfliisse der Volks- 
vermehrung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der philolo- 
gisch-historischen Abteilung der Hohen Philosophischen Fakultiit der Universitit 
Basel. Lérrach-Stetten (Baden), Karl Schahl, 1935. 29 pp. 


Hiller, Dr. Robert. Das Verfahren vor den Schiedsgerichten der gewerblichen 
Sozialversicherung. Schriftenreihe des Gewerkschaftsbundes der ésterr. Arbeiter 
und Angestellten, Nr. 1. Vienna. 47 pp. 


The Austrian Act of 30 March 1935 on social insurance in industry and com- 
merce has profoundly modified the structure of the social insurance courts dealing 
with the settlement of disputes concerning benefits. It declared the Code of Civil 
Procedure subsidiarily applicable to the procedure before these courts. In view 
of this reform, the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions has published a guide 
explaining the main points of the new regulations and indicating how insured 
persons can secure their rights. The task of preparing it was entrusted to Dr. Holler, 
Councellor at the Court of Appeal, who has acquitted himself of this responsibility 
with the competence due to long practice at the Court. The pamphlet explains the 
position of the parties and their representatives before the courts, the form and 
content of petitions, and the different stages of the procedure. 


Institut de médecine légale et de médecine sociale de Lille. Archives, 1935. 
Lille. 168 pp., diagrams. 

Special mention may be made of the report on the activities of the Lille Institute 
of Legal and Social Medicine during the year 1934-1935, by Dr. LecLterce, and of the 
studies on miners’ pulmonary fibrosis (first symptoms, development, radiographs), 
by Drs. LecLterca, Brenon, Evore, and MULLER. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. Aims and Results of Social and Economic Policies 
in Pacific Countries. Yosemite Conference, 15-29 August 1936. 34 pp. 


Institut fiir Internationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel. Hntscheidungen 
des Stindigen Internationalen Gerichtshofs nach der Zeitfolge geordnet. Ausgabe in 
deutscher Uebersetzung unter Leitung von Dr. ROLAND und Dr. ScHoENBORN, 
Zwolfter Band enhaltend zwei Rechtsgutachten aus dem Jahre 1935. Leipzig, 
K. F. Koehler, 1937. 88 pp. 


Institut supérieur ouvrier. .4spects mondiaux du capitalisme. Semaine d'études 
de La Chaux-de-Fonds-Genéve, 8-14 juillet 1935. Avec C. Branpt, H. Burier, 
H. Dusreutit, H. Fuss, F. Maurerre, C. Péne, C. Scuirecu, L. Zorerri. Paris, 
76 pp. 5 frs. 


Jiji, Shimpo. Tenkanki no Tosei Keizai. (Controlled Economy in Japan.) 
Tokyo, Moriyama Book Store, 1935. 313 pp. 1.50 yen. 

During recent years, the system of controlled economy in Japan has often been 
the object of severe criticism by industrialists. Should controlled economy be 
abolished or should the direction of the national economy by the State be strength- 
ened ? These are the questions which the author examines. After analysing 
the difficulties that confront a controlled economy in Japan, both in general and 
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in each particular industry, he compares them with those experienced in the prin- 
cipal countries in which a similar system is applied, in particular Germany, Italy, 
and the United States. He reaches the conclusion that the future of controlled 
economy in Japan will depend on the result of the political struggle between the 
proponents and the opponents of the system. 


Jorgensen, Alfred T. Co-operation in Denmark between Public and Voluntary 
Relief Work. Copenhagen, O. Lohse, 1936. 30 pp. 


Keizai Chosa Kai, Minami Manshu Tetsudo Kubushiki Kaisha. (South Manchuria 
Railway Company, Economic Research Association.) Manshu Rodo Jijo Soran. 
(A short study of labour conditions in Manchuria.) Dairen, 1936. 362 pp. 

The material for this work was drawn from different publications of public 
authorities or private institutions and from the Press. The first part describes : 
the working conditions in industry, mines, transport, agriculture, and commerce, ; 
and those of women workers and day labourers in Manchuria. The second part 
concerns the labour movement and industrial disputes. The third deals with welfare 
institutions, for Japanese, for natives of Manchuria and for Korean workers settled i 
in Manchuria. The fourth part reviews the different problems raised by Japanese, 
Korean, and Chinese immigration. Each part includes a historical chapter designed 
to throw light on the present situation. It should be noted that reservations are 
made in the book itself regarding the statistics utilised, which are unavoidably 
incomplete owing to the fact that modern administrative organisation in Manchuria 
is of recent date. 


Kent, F. I. Monetary Policies. The Day and Hour Series of the University of 
Minnesota, No. 10. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 26 pp. ; 
25 cents. 


Kingsbury, Susan M., and Fairchild, Mildred. Factory, Family and Woman in the 
Soviet Union. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. xxv +- 334 pp. 

This important publication is the fruit of study visits to the U.S.S.R. by two 
Professors of Social Economy at Bryn Mawr College (U.S.A.). During a first visit of 
nine months in 1929-1930, the authors made a series of observations, and in 1932, 
during a shorter visit, they took notes of the development of the institutions already 
studied. The data collected were afterwards supplemented by an analysis of 
Soviet statistical documents. Although the study bears on the industrial and social 
life of the U.S.S.R. as a whole, the authors have sought more especially, in regard 
to each problem, to discover how the changes in the country’s institutions, in the 1 
transition from the old to the present régime, have affected the conditions of women, i 
and, through them, the conditions of family life. The general conclusion reached is 5) 
that, contrary to what has sometimes been said, the changes have strengthened and 
not weakened the family, which has found new supports in the place of its former 
bases. In the authors’ opinion “ social insurance and the social protection of public 
service shield it from the dangers that have arisen with industrialisation. Equality 
between men and women and the sharing of responsibility for children under State 
or governmental supervision have given new life to age-old personal relation- ‘ 
ships.”’ § 


Kirk, Rev. P.T. R. The Economic Barriers to Peace. An Address given at the 
World Congress of Faiths, London, July 1936. World Fellowship through Religion. 
No. 18. London, 1936. 22 pp. 3d. i 


Kojima, Seiichi. Jiyu to Tosei (Freedom or Control). Tokyo, Chikura Shobo, 
1936. 342 pp. 


Krekic, Bogdan. Radnicki Strajkovi 1936. Objainjenje pravih uzroka njihovih 
pojava u 1936 godini ; 1. Dizanje zivotnog Standarda Radnika ; 2. Sklapanje Kolek- 
tivnih Ugovora. Belgrade, Centralni Sekretarijat Radnik¢ih Komora. 72 pp. } 

This book deals with labour disputes in Yugoslavia during the year 1936 and ) 
their causes. It endeavours to show that the strikes had a twofold object, namely, 
elevation of the standard of living of the workers in Yugoslavia, and the introduc- 
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tion of collective bargaining. The study deals also with the problem of wages and 
voices the opinion that the discontent of the workers is not to be attributed to 
foreign influences, but to low wages and the fact that the standard of living of the 
workers and their families was inadequate. 


Krevic, Bogolan. Radnichka nadnitsa, njen utitsaj na zazmenu dobara i na 
natsionalnu privredu. Le salaire des travailleurs. Son influence sur V'échange des 
biens et sur économie nationale. Belgrade, 1936. 20 pp. 


Kucynski, Jiirgen. Labour Conditions in Western Europe 1820 to 1935. London, 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1937. vu -+ 118 pp. 


Labour Party. Nutrition and Food Supplies. London, 1936. 33 pp. 2d. 

This pamphlet was prepared by the Standing Joint Committee of Industrial 
Women’s Organisations, which is the British Labour Party’s Advisory Committee 
on Women’s Questions. It has been endorsed by the National Conference of Labour 
Women, and is a sign of the increasing interest which is being taken by the working 
population in problems of nutrition. 


Landes-Wohlfahrts- und Jugendamt. Bericht iiber die Tédtigkeit des Landes- 
Wohlfahrts- und Jugendamts in der Zeit vom 30, Januar 1933 bis 31. Dezember 1934. 
Berlin, 1935. 86 pp. 


Leers, Dr. Johann von. Blut und Rasse in der Gesetzgebung. Ein Gang durch 
die Vilkergeschichte. Munich, J. F. Lehmann, 1936. 135 pp. 

The author has brought together in this little volume a certain number of 
documents, some of an anecdotal character, gleaned from the history of peoples, 
showing the nature of the measures taken, at different times and in different places, 
to protect a given race from the interfusion of undesirable racial elements and to 
keep out certain ethnical elements for the benefit of the race preferred. 


Les propagateurs de la coopération. Quelques problémes de la coopération socialiste 
belge. Séminaire coopératif (session 1935). Brussels. 90 pp. 


Levy, Dr. Hermann. The New Aspects of Industrial Combination. Sidney Ball 
Lecture, October 29, 1935. Barnett House Papers No. 19. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Humphrey Milford, 1936. 24 pp. Is. 


Lietuvos ligoniu kasu 1929-1934 metrastis. Kaunas, “ Sveikatos ir Darbo”’, 
1936. 80 pp., diagrams. 

The first year-book of the Lithuanian sickness insurance funds contains, after 
a short historical introduction, statistics showing the number of insured persons 
and members of their families from 1929 to 1934, the financial position of the funds 
during that period, and the morbidity among the insured population. 


Lieu, D. K. The Growth and Industrialisation of Shanghai. Shanghai, China 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1936. 1x +- 466 pp., tables, diagrams. 

After a historical account of industrial development in Shanghai, the author 
examines in detail the present situation, pointing out its salient features. He devotes 
an important chapter to labour conditions and analyses the economic and social 
effects of industrialisation. The general exposition is followed by an appendix 
giving interesting statistics relating to industrialisation in Shanghai and in China 
as a whole, 


Lindstrom, D. E. Forces Affecting Participation of Farm People in Rural 
Organization. A Study made in Four Townships in Illinois. University of Ilinois. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 423. Urbana, 1936. Pp. 79-127, illustr. 

Loeb, Harold. Production for Use. New York, Basic Books, 1936. 106 pp. 


Léffelholz, Dr. Josef. Geschichte der Betriebswirtschaft und der Betriebswirt- 
schaftslehre. Verantwortlicher Herausgeber: Prof. Dr. W. KaLtveram. Betriebs- 
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wirtschaftliche Abhandlungen. Band XXIII. Stuttgart, C. E. Peoschel, 1935. 
x1x + 376 pp. 


Martin, Robert F. National Income and Its Elements. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1936. xu +- 134 pp. $2.50. 


Materialy po nacionalno-kolonialnym problemam. Sbornik No. 34. (Material 
relating to national and colonial problems, Series No. 34.) Izdanie NIANKP. Moscow, 
1936. 246 pp. 2 roubles. 


This volume, which is published by the U.S.S.R. Association for Scientific 
Research into National and Colonial Problems, deals with economic and social 
conditions in Iran. It contains, inter alia, studies on the development of industry, 
finance, foreign trade, and agrarian legislation in that country. 


Maurette, Fernand. Lo que se propone la Organizacién Internacional del Trabajo. 
Conferencia pronunciada en la Escuela Social de Madrid, en 26 de mayo de 1936. 
Reprinted from the Boletin del Ministerio de Trabajo, Sanidad y Previsién, June 
1936. Madrid, 1936. 10 pp. 


Mayer de Zulen, Dora. La intangibilidad de las comunidades indigenas. Bella- 
vista (Callao), 1936. 66 pp. 

The author considers the Indian communities in Peru under their legal, econ- 
omic and social aspects. She holds legal recognition of these communities to be 
indispensable for their protection. 


Meachen, G. 1 Short History of Tuberculosis. London, John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson, 1936. vit -+ 106 pp. 


After three short chapters on tuberculosis in ancient times, in the Middle 
Ages, and in modern times, the author summarises the development of our present 
knowledge of pathological anatomy, clinical tests, and therapeutics since the dis- 
covery by Koch of the tubercle bacillus. 


Meade, J. E. An Introduction to Economic Analysis and Policy. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1936. xv -}+ 392 pp., tables. 


As the title of this book indicates, it brings together two aspects of economics 
which are more usually treated separately. It uses economic policy to give life 
and reality to economic analysis, and economic analysis to give direction and co- 
ordination to economic policy. In this praiseworthy attempt the author has 
achieved a considerable measure of success, the more remarkable since, as part of 
the enterprise, it was necessary to replace technical jargon by a terminology com- 
prehensible to others than the professional economist. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Meade’s initiative may find many imitators. 


Messerschmitt, Raoul. 7'railé juridique et pratique du crédit mutuel et de la co- 
opération agricoles en Algérie. Le warrant agricole. Preface by Paul Cuauveau. 
Algiers, Victor Heintz, 1936. xx -+- 442 pp. 40 frs. 


Unlike the majority of authors, who when describing the co-operative organisa- 
tions of Algeria have chiefly considered their economic aspect, Mr. Messerschmitt, 
Legal Adviser for the past ten years to the agricultural associations and General 
Secretary of the Federation of Algerian Agricultural Credit Funds, deals with the 
legal side of the question. In addition to a full account of the nature, constitution, 
and working of the agricultural mutual credit funds and the agricultural co- 
operative societies, the fiscal systems applicable to them, ete., the work, which is 
very accurately described by its title, contains a chapter on the Native provident 
societies, a detailed study of agricultural warrants, and, as an appendix, the text 
of the legislative measures and regulations relating to agricultural mutual credit 
societies and agricultural co-operative societies in Algeria. 


Mitsubishi Keizai Kenkyu Sho. Nihon no Sangyo to Boeki no Hatten. Tokyo, 
Nihon Hyoron Sha, 1935. 733 pp. 
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Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau. Japanese Trade and Industry. Present 
and Future. English translation of the above work. London, Macmillan, 1936. 
xvul -++ 663 pp., map. 

This book examines the development of the different branches of Japanese 
industry during recent years, a development which it attributes to the geographic, 
social and economic conditions of the country. It describes in particular the great 
expansion of Japan’s foreign trade and concludes that her recent economie deve- 
lopment is the inevitable result of the growth of her population (nearly one million 
per year). As, however, this expansion points to increased competition with western 
countries in the economic field, a better organisation of the Japanese national 
economy is advocated, not in the direction of further State intervention, but in that 
of a systematic organisation of all economic institutions, from production to foreign 
trade. An important part of the book is devoted to the problem of raw materials 
and to working conditions in Japan as factors in her economic expansion. 


Moreux, René. L’ordre économique nouveau. Paris, Editions de lordre écono- 
mique nouveau. 30 pp. 5 frs. 


Moulton, H.G. Income Distribution under Capitalism. A Challenge to American 
Business Men. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 27 pp. 25 cents. 


Miillenbusch, Kurt. Die Kreditméglichkeiten der Erbhéfe. Unaugural-Disserta- 
tion zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Fakultit der Universitit K6ln. Emsdetten und J. Lechte, 1936. vi -+- 70 pp. 


Nagase, Tsunezo. Shobyo Tokei Ron. (Statistics of morbidity and incapacity 
due to sickness or accident.) Tokyo, 1936. 345 pp., appendices. 

This work is in two parts, the first devoted to statistics of morbidity and the 
second to statistics of invalidity or incapacity of long duration. In the first part, 
the author analyses the statistical data generally collected by public authorities 
or private institutions which administer either compensation for industrial accidents 
or workers’ sickness insurance. He aims at showing the special features of morbidity 
in Japan and the problems to which they give rise, particularly as regards the cost 
of medical treatment. He suggests that the problem could be solved by compulsory 
sickness insurance legislation applicable to all persons dependent on their own work, 
legislation which the Japanese Government has now under consideration under the 
title “ national sickness insurance ’’. The second part, which is relatively short, 
deals with different aspects of statistics of permanent incapacity or invalidity. 


National Child Labor Committee. /J/andbook on the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. New York, 1935. 63 pp. 


National Council of Labour. Coal. The Labour Plan. Foreword by Sir Walter 
CirrRINE, London, 1936. 31 pp., illustr., tables. 3d. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Savings Plans and Credit Unions in 
Industry. New York, 1936. 1x -+- 72 pp. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Proceedings of the 1935 Annual 
Conference, 5-7 December 1935. New York. 173 pp. $1. 


Niederdsterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafts-Zentralkasse. 50 Jahre 
landwirtschaftliches Genossenschaftswesen in Niederdsterreich. Vienna, 1936. 377 pp., 
illustr. 


Nordin, John. Olycksfall i arbete. Sammanfattning av bestimmelser i olycks- 
fallsférsdkringslagarna och deras praktiska tillimpning. Upsala, Almquist och 
Wiksells, 1936. xv1 + 1053 pp. 

As in his former works, Mr. John Nordin, President of the Swedish Labour 
Council, considers primarily in this new study the Swedish system of accident 
insurance, although most of the chapters contain in addition an extensive documen- 
tation on the relevant legislation and practice in other countries, in particular 
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the countries adjoining Sweden. Among the problems studied may be mentioned 
those relating to the definition of wage earners and independent workers, accidents 
occurring on the way to the place of work, the relation of cause and effect that should 
exist between the accident and the victim’s work, the determination of the annual 
wage, the compensation due in case of death, and the reduction of the amount of 
compensation in the case of accident due to the victim’s fault. To these studies 
are added two chapters prepared by specialists in the National Social Insurance 
Office, one of which is devoted to the fixing of contributions in sickness insurance, 
and the other to the situation of foreign workers injured in industrial accidents. 


Norman, Fredrik. Fundamentos de una civilizacién. Havana, Carasa, 1936. 
472 pp. 

In the first part of his study, the author examines the historical and factual 
aspects of a number of problems which he groups under the heading “ social peace ”’, 
ie. universal suffrage, international trade, monetary policy, wages, individual 
rights. From this study he draws various conclusions which, considered as a whole, 
constitute what he calls the bases of civilisation. In the second part, he analyses 
the fundamental principles of international peace and reviews briefly the economic, 
social and cultural situation in all the American countries except Canada. 


Odborové sdruzeni Ceskoslovenské. Spoleénd Ustredna odborovych svazu zamest- 
naneckych v roce 1935. Zprava ustredniho sekretariatu. Prague, 1936. 61 pp. 
6 koruny. 


Orszigos Tarsadalombiztosit6 intézet. 1935. Evi. Zdroszdmaddsa. Budapest, 
Pallas Részvénytarsasag Nyomdaja, 1936. 155 pp. 

Report for 1935 on the administration of the Hungarian National Social Insur- 
ance Institution. The Institution comprises several financially independent systems, 
i.e. three general systems (sickness and maternity insurance, invalidity, old-age 
and widows and orphans insurance, and industrial accident insurance of wage 
earners in industry and commerce), and three special systems (sickness and mater- 
nity insurance of domestic servants, miners’ industrial accident insurance, and 
miners’ pensions). The economic revival begun in 1935 had favourable effects on 
most of these systems, the membership tending to increase and the working of the 
insurance system being thereby facilitated, although the aggregate wages subject 
to contribution remained unchanged. 


Overholser, Willis A. A Short Review and Analysis of the History of Money in 
the United States, with an Introduction to the Current Money Problem. Libertyville, 
Illinois, Progress Publishing Concern, 1936. 61 pp. 25 cents. 


Pant, S. D. The Social Economy of the Himalayans. Based on a Survey in the 
Kumaon Himalayas. Foreword by The Hon. Sir Edward Biunt, B.A., K.C.LE., 
O.B.E., I.C.S. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1935. 264 pp., illustr., maps. 


Pellervo-Seura. Agricultural Co-operation in Finland. Helsingfors, 1936. 
38 pp., illustr. 


—— Suomen Osuustoimintaliike 1933. Pellervon Vuosikirja. XXXIII. Hel- 
singfors, 1935. 


Pennsylvania University. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Wharton 
Assembly Addresses, 1936. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1936. 
117 pp. $1. 

Contains a number of addresses by distinguished speakers on current topics 
of economic or political interest. Among them may be mentioned those dealing 
with the following topics: “ Objectives of the Wagner Labour Disputes Act ”’ 
(Francis Brp.e); “ Problems in the Regulation of Labour Conditions’’ (Leo 
Wo.may) ; “ Trade Policies and Peace ’’ (Francis B. Sayre) ; “ Meeting the Needs 
of American Youth’? (Homer P. Ratney); “ The Relationship between Federal 
Fiscal Policy and Economic and Social Stability ’’ (Lewis W. Dovetas) ; “ Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works *’ (Harold L. Ickss). 
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Perret, Jean. Le cancer du chémage. Toxiques, narcotiques et remédes. Preface 
by Georges Rister. Paris, Les presses universitaires de France, 1936. x1 + 212 pp. 
12 frs. 


i, Marjan. Program gospodarczy spéldzielczosci spozyweéw. Referat 
ny na Zjetdzie delegat6w “Spolem’’ Zw. Spéldz. Spoz. Rz- Pol. dnia 
14 czerwea 1936 roku. Warsaw, 1936. 16 pp. 


Ranke, Kurt. Siedlung und Genossenschafien. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultét der 
Friedrich-W ilhelms- Universitat zu Berlin. Berlin, Christlicher Zeitschriften. 62 pp. 


Regional Types of British Agriculture. By fifteen authors. Edited by J. P. 
Maxton, M.A., B.Sc., B.Litt. London, Allen and Unwin, 1936. 318 pp., maps. 
This volume of essays contains in a small compass an agricultural survey of the 
whole of Great Britain. For the purposes of the book Great Britain was divided 
into fourteen provinces, the description of each province being entrusted to an 
ural economist. The first chapter deals with the general features of farming 
in the country as a whole, while the separate chapters on each province describe 
the use of the land and the main systems of farming to be found in every part, 
and also give information on the labour employed. 


Deutscher landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschafistag in Mainz am 19. und 20. Mai 1936. 
Berlin, 1936. 65 pp. 


Reitzer, Béla. .4 proletdrnevelés kérdésthez. Preface by Hildebrand VarKonyt. 
Szeged, Szegedi Fiatalok Miivészeti Kollégiuma, 1935. 108 pp. 

The author examines the problem of the education of the proletariat in connec- 
tion with a German work on the subject (EK. HoERNLE : Grundfragen der proletar- 
ischen Erziehung ; Berlin, 1929). 


jas-Weiss, Hilde. Les enquétes ouvriéres en France entre 1830 et 1848. 


Rigaudias- 
Preface by C. Bouci&. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. x1 + 262 pp. 30 frs. 


Rosmer, Alfred. Le mouvement ouvrier pendant la guerre. De V'union sacrée a 
Zimmerwald. Paris, Librairie du travail, 1936. 590 pp., illustr. 45 frs. 


Rural Reconstruction Association. The Revival of Agriculture. A Constructive 
Policy for Britain. Foreword by Lord O’Hacan and Michael Beaumont, M.P. 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1936. 138 pp., illustr. 


Sangyo Kumiai Chuo-Kai. (Central Union of Co-operative Societies.) Sangyo 
Kumiai no Gensei. (Present Situation of Co-operative Societies.) Tokyo, 1936. 
52 pp. 

Account of the origin, special features, organisation, and activities of co-opera- 
tive societies in Japan. 


Sarkar, Benoy Kumar. Japan, Bengal and World Economy. Reprinted from 
the Commercial Gazette, Calcutta, 4 May 1936. 7 pp. 

After examining the moral factors at the origin of the recent economic expan- 
sion of Japan, the author considers the different aspects of this expansion, tracing 
its cause to the technical progress in economic organisation ; thanks to this pro- 
gress Japanese industries have reached the level of those of western countries, 
while employing labour which retains an Asiatic standard of living. 


Schoen, Albert. Le marché agricole frangais et les interventions de I’ Etat. These 
pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1986. 358 pp. 
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Dr. Hans Bernuarp. (Sonderabdruck aus den Schweizerischen Landw. Monats- 
heften, 2. Heft, XIV. Jahrgang 1936.) Berne, 1936. 50 pp. 


Schweizerische Vereinigung fiir Sozialpolitik. Ein Jahr mehr Kindheit durch 
Heraufsetzung des Mindesteintrittsalters ins Eewerbsleben auf 15 Jahre. Ein Beitrag 
zum Kampf gegen die Arbeitslosigkeit. Schlussbericht des Arbeitsausschusses 
“Die Schulentlassenen im Erwebsleben’’. Zurich, Leipzig, Orell Fiissli Verlag, 
1936. 86 pp. 


Sellier, Henri, and Hazemann, R. H. La santé publique et la collectivité. Hygiéne 
et service social, coordination, Preface by Emile VANDERVELDE. Reprinted from 
the Revue @hygiéne, Vol. 58, No. 8, October 1936. Paris. 72 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is devoted to a study of the aims, organisation and 
achievements of health services in France, is by the French Minister of Public 
Health and Physical Training and the chief of his technical secretariat. Does the 
réle of health services, they ask, consist in the protection of the individual or of the 
community ? This is not a real dilemma. Both individuals and the community 
are menaced to the same degree : flow work, insecurity as regards the future, and 
unemployment endanger the health of individuals and that of the community. 
It is therefore necessary to broaden the aims of the health services and to combine 
their activities with those of social welfare institutions : on the individual plane 
all should enjoy equal chances of optimum health, permitting such activity as 
will produce the greatest personal satisfaction ; on the collective plane, for the 
passive form of assistance should be substituted the active form of solidarity as 
realised notably by mutual benefit societies and social insurance. In the organisa- 
tion of health services the principal réle devolves on the central technical service, 
which draws up the balance-sheet for the country and lists requirements according 
to their urgency, fixing the corresponding expenditure. Locally, health activities 
and social assistance are co-ordinated by the “ health centre ’’, grouping, under 
a single technical direction, both health and social assistance services, i.e. anti- 
tubercular, maternity and infant welfare services, records, offices of social workers, 
etc. The outline of the organisation of health services is followed by a short exam- 
ination of the results they have attained ; these are undeniable, but difficult to 
estimate because of the close relation between health and social well-being. 

This interesting and suggestive work invites reflection. The main idea—the 
co-ordination of health services and social work—is based on arguments which 
earry weight. Nevertheless, is the “ health centre ’’ the only formula that can 
enable the necessary co-ordination to be effected ? Should not the effort at 
co-ordination respect the principle of the unity of medical and social action on 
which social insurance is based ? Can the medical side (curative and preventive) 
of social insurance be dissociated without grave disadvantages from the economic 
and social side ? Does not the strength of social insurance reside in the conjunction 
of benefits in kind and cash benefits ? It is certainly necessary to co-ordinate 
health and social work, but this co-ordination can be effected without sacrificing 
the unity of social insurance. It is by safeguarding this unity, as Mr. Emile VaANn- 
DERVELDE points out in the preface, that social insurance will become “ a decisive 
factor in the struggle for the improvement of health and of the race ’’. 


Semaines sociales du Canada, XIV° session, Les Trois-Riviéres, 1936. i.’orga- 
nisation professionnelle. Compte rendu des cours et conférences. Montreal, Ecole 
sociale populaire, 1936. 387 pp. $1.50. 

The fourteenth session of the Canadian Social Week, which was held at Three 
Rivers, 19-24 July 1936, discussed, with special reference to Canada, the subject 
dealt with the preceding year in France at the Angers Social Week, i.e. corporatism 
and trade organisation. The lectures first explain the réle of the trade, occupation 
or profession in society as at present constituted. Several lectures deal with the 
necessity of trade organisation and with the groups that already benefit by it 
(liberal professions, commerce and industry, agriculture, workers’ organisations). 
The second part of the book examines the notion of corporatism, distinguishing 
between State corporatism and associative corporatism, which is based on the 
principle of freedom of association. The last part, dealing with concrete problems 
connected with the introduction of corporatism in Canada, examines the means 
to establish it and to adapt it to the Canadian Constitution. 
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South African Trades and Labour Council. Minutes of the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference held in Cape Town, 13-17 April, 1936. Johannesburg, 1936. 103 pp. 


Sredisnja uprava za posredovanje rada. IJzvestaj o poslovanju i zavrini racun 
ustanova Javne sluizbe posredovanja rada za 1935 godinu. Belgrade, Globus, 1936. 
35 pp. 

Financial report on the working of public employment exchanges in Yugoslavia 
during 1935. 


Stewart, Maxwell S., and Social Science Research Council. Committee on Social 
Security. This Question of Relief. Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 8. Washington, 
1936. 33 pp. 10 cents. 

A clear and concise analysis of the relief situation in the United States, with a 
brief description of the various measures taken to meet it. The author concludes 
by stating that relief is not the ideal solution of the problem of insecurity and 
destitution ; that under present conditions any measures taken by private industry 
or the Government towards social security are but partial or incomplete, and that 
direct relief to those left unprotected must also be considered. 


Strélin, Dr. Karl. Der Kampf gegen die Arbeitslosigkeit in der Stadt Stuttgart. 
Stuttgart, Stuttgarter Buchdruckerei-Gesellschaft. 58 pp., illustr., tables. 

Account of the measures taken by the municipal authorities of Stuttgart to 
combat unemployment. 


Sveriges Standardiseringskommission. Standardisering 1935. Stockholm, 
1936. 41 pp. 


, Louis. Les professions exercées par la population éparse en Hongrie. 
Reprinted from the Journal de la Société hongroise de statistique, 1935, No. 4 
Budapest, 1936. Pp. 495-517. 
This study of the occupations carried on by the scattered population of Hungary 
is based on the results of the census of 1930. 


Thomas, Brinley. Monetary Policy and Crises. A Study of Swedish Experience. 
Preface by Hugh Daron. London, George Routledge, 1936. xxm + 247 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Thurn, Max Graf. Landwirtschaftliche Preisstiitzungen das System agrarpolitischer 
Mittel zur staatlichen Beeinflussing der Preise im Wandel der Zeiten. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit Ké6ln. Emsdetten, H. und J. Lechte, 1936. 


x + 126 pp. 


Trades Union Congress General Council. 1935-1936. What the T.U.C. is doing. 
A Record of Six Months’ Progress. By Sir Walter Crrrine, K.B.E. London, 1936. 


35 pp. 
Travers, Serge. Le statut du personnel ouvrier et le probléme de la marine fran- 


¢aise. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Les 
presses modernes, 1935. 374 pp. 


Union des armateurs belges. Rapport du comité 1935. Antwerp, 134 pp. 
Union des Industries métallurgiques et miniéres, de la construction 


mécanique, 
électrique et métallique, et des industries qui s'y rattachent. Annuaire 1935. Paris, 
1935. xvi + 440 pp. 


Vandervynckt, Eugéne. Le remembrement parmi les améliorations fonciéres 
rurales, Etude critique de nos moyens aciueis de véalisation. Preface by M. Bracke 
(A. M. DesroussEaux). “ Evolution de l’agriculture’’. Paris, J. B. Baillire, 1937. 
Iv + 403 pp. 
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The reconsolidation of scattered holdings is an important part of “ agrarian 
reform ’’, if this term is understood to cover all the changes in the distribution of 
land designed to harmonise it with the different systems of farming. After an 
exposition of the general aspects of the problem, the author gives a historical 
account of French legislation relating to collective rural improvements, from the 
edicts of Henri IV down to the legislation of 1916-1919, and then reviews the rele- 
vant legislation of other European countries. The appendices describe what has 
been achieved in France in connection with the reconsolidation of scattered holdings. 


Vecchio, Georgio Del. Individuum, Staat und Korporation. Separat-Abdruck 
aus Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerisches Recht, Band LIV, Heft 4. Basle, Helbing und 
Lichtenhahn, 1935. 49 pp. 


Viance, Georges. Restauration corporative de la nation frangaise. Bibliotheque 
d’études sociales. Paris, Flammarion, 1986. 282 pp. 12 frs. 


Villeneuve, Cardinal J. M. R. and others. Les caisses populaires. L’Ecole sociale 
populaire, No. 271. Montreal, 1936. pp. 15 sous. 


Walker, Mabel L. The Tounsend Plan Analysed. New York, Tax Policy League, 
1986. 19 pp. 25 cents. 


What the International Labor Organization means to America. Edited by Spencer 
MILLER, Jr. Foreword by John G. Winant. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1936. x11 + 108 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Collection of ten addresses delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Virginia, in July 1935. These addresses, by different speakers, deal 
with the origin of the International Labour Organisation, its policies, problems and 
achievements, and with the part played in its work by Governments, employers, 
workers and voluntary organisations. The several addresses together carry the 
reader from circumstantial history through philosophy and purpose to concrete 
issues. There is nothing of novelty for those already familiar with the International 
Labour Organisation, except in the discussion of the relations of the United States 
with the Organisation. This discussion is a presentation of the considerations 
which have led to the recent assumption of membership by a great industrial 
country not heretofore a Member. As such it is a fresh affirmation of the uses of 
the Organisation and is of more than local and national interest, giving as it does 
a lively sense of the value of the existence of such an agency and of the part it 
plays in international affairs. 


Wheat Pool Organisations of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The Cana- 
dian Wheat Pools on the Air. A Series of Radio Messages Broadcast by Officials 
and Supporters of the Wheat Pools of Western Canada. Second Series. 51 pp. 
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